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A “Thank You” 
to the Worthy Friends 
of a Worthy Cause 


The generous response to our recent appeal for contributions toward placing 
Tue CuristiAN Rucister in more libraries has enabled us to start the New 
Year with the largest library circulation in the history of Tun Register. 


It is a significant fact that many contributions came from men and women 
who recalled their own first discovery of Unitarianism during their univer- 


sity years. 


As one contributor wrote—“It was during my own college days that I became 
a Unitarian so that I am especially interested in placing the weekly in 
colleges.” Another remarked—“After reading the enclosed leaflet, I am 
pleased to send check to cover the amount for another subscription to Tar 
CuRIsTIAN Reotster, hoping it will do as much good as the copy that fell 
into the hands of the young Yale student.” 


Every one of these library subscriptions is a hostage to human character—a 
winged messenger of our liberal faith. 


We believe it will be a source of satisfaction to every contributor to know 
that they have had a personal share in achieving this happy record. 


THE NATIONAL LIBRARY COMMITTEE 


25 Beacon Street - - - - Boston, Massachusetts 


J. T. SunpERLAND, D.D. 
President 


J. Harry Hooper 
Secretary 


Cuaries F. D. Brevpen, Treasurer 
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BOSTON, MASS., 


JANUARY 10, 


1929. 


Unitarian Progress in Religious Education 


UR church schools are beginning to 

harvest the fruits of early plant- 
ing by Edward A. Horton, William I. 
Lawrance, Florence Buck, and those who 
with them opened the way to new motives 
and methods in religious training. The 
Laymen’s League and the American Uni- 
tarian Association Department of Reli- 
gious Education, through the Shoals In- 
stitute and field work, have awakened and 
encouraged leaders in many churches. 
The Tuckerman School has added an ele- 
ment, perhaps epoch-making, in the form 
of trained parish assistants inspired to do 
original work in their own schools. The 
results are now manifest. In _ several 
churches we find ministers, parish assist- 
ants, and energetic laymen in the school 
laboratory gaining first-hand experience. 
We have requested several of these to let 
Tur Restster tell their story. Our ob- 
ject is to encourage experimental work. 
Our churches should more distinctly sound 
the note of religious vitality expressing 
itself in a state of freedom. The creative 
spirit should be at work in all our schools. 
Our “plan of salvation” is character de- 
velopment. All great gifts are from 
within. We discover the religious mean- 
ing of the Scriptures, the lives of the 
saints, and the mysteries of Nature by 
developing the religious capacity within 
ourselves. The church school is develop- 
ing around this method. It is creating 
classroom work and liturgies to express 
the beauty and strength of growing per- 
sonality. It is revealing God as He lives 
in the minds and hearts of those taking 
part in the service. It selects from the 
past and creates from the present such 
art, literature, and symbolism as are con- 
sistent with the inner revelation. 

This being the method of liberal reli- 
gion, it is obvious that our materials 
must be an outgrowth of both experience 
and academic research. It is not enough 
to know Bible stories, the history of reli- 
gion, or the theory of evolution. Teacher 
and pupil together must live through the 


deeper meaning of story and _ history; 


they must take part in the vital pageant 
of evolution. 

Mrs. Hilary G. Richardson of Yonkers, 
N.Y., unconsciously reveals the touchstone 
of progress: “As fast as I get ideas down 
in black and white,’ she writes, “I find 
that I have at once taken a step forward 
and left them behind.... The growing 
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President Unitarian Sunday School Society 
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Introduction 


knowledge does not stop, and neither can 
we if we would keep up with it.” 

After some years of effort toward work- 
ing out a program for the church school, 
she reached a conclusion so vital that one 
could wish it to become a universal doc; 
trine: “I am not at all sure now that I 
could make any kind of program that could 
be reduced to printed sheets. I am sure 
that I should not try to if trained 
teachers were available. I urge upon 
the teachers to teach subjects and not 
textbooks, and to allow as much freedom 
in the class as possible.” 


a 


Rev. Ernest Caldecott, of Schenectady, 
N.Y., in the same mood, reveals an active 
ideal: ‘‘Neither my own nor any other 
school of my acquaintance is worth 
bothering with at present. The reason I 
do not give it up is that it would be the 
coward’s way out. Success is by going 


forward, not backward.” Then follows 
a teaching suggestion of the highest 
order: 


“Suppose that at times the lesson 
be on Nature; let the class go out- 
doors for first-hand information, per- 
haps accompanied by an_ expert 
naturalist. Then, with some mate- 
rial gathered, let the teacher open 
up as much meaning as the child can 
profit by, at the same time taking 
care to impress the pupil with the 
necessity of the open mind, because 
more facts are yet to come.” 


In harmony with this view, Mrs. Flor- 
ence Klaber writes from Montclair, N.J.; 
“Mr. Wiers comes to us once a month and 
gives us talks with stereopticon slides. 
This year his subject is those common 
things that affect our lives so deeply. He 
has already spoken to us on Water and 
Ice.” This, of course, is but an incidental 
feature in a very full and well-planned 
program, but it shows characteristic alert- 
ness which will discover the religious 
element in even the commonest things. 

Another school which helps its mem- 
bers live out its lessons will be found in 
Cleveland, Ohio. Miss Gertrude Taft 
says: 

. “All subjects are related to the interests 
and experiences of the pupils and made 


as real as possible. We do this in many 
ways. For example, the class studying 
‘God’s Wonder World’ are anticipating the 
coming of spring and the blossoming of 
the tulip, crocus, and other bulbs which 
they planted this fall to beautify one 
corner of the churchyard.” More sugges- 
tions from this fruitful source will ap- 
pear in a later article. 

Certainly one of the broadest interpre- 
tations of Nature will be found in the 
Minneapolis Sunday-school. “We are try- 
ing to build up a point of view,” they say 
in an annual report to the church society 
“T shall call this the anthropological point 
of view, or the evolutionary view of man. 
In the lowest grades we seek to show 
by picture and story the first beginnings 
of animal life and the subsequent forms 
of primitive human existence. In the 
more advanced grades we try to suggest 
for them the great stages of progress to 
be noted in the history of mankind.’ The 
“fascinating panorama of civilization” is 
presented through small projects for tiny 
hands, dramatics, pageants, lantern slides, 
and special services, with “simple ritual 
of song and verse and deed.’ The report 
closes with the unfailing touchstone: “We 
are conscious of many deficiencies, which 
only greater experience can teach us to 
eliminate.” 

That we are in search of religion, rather 
than a book about religion, is further em- 
phasized by Mr. Caldecott, who says: 

“My own position has jong been that 
the Bible is not a child’s book. Some 
parts are good for certain purposes, but 
the book as a book is well out of the 
child’s range.” 

These quotations are presented to show 
the nature of teaching insight found in 
some of our churches. The fact that 
three are Theist and two are Humanist 
is entirely accidental. We have sought 
both points of view, but find, singularly 
enough, that on these fundamentals they 
agree. The doors of a new school are 
being opened. Shall we not, as a denomi- 
nation, encourage original minds to con- 
tinue their work, and look for a later 
harvest from their experience? 

[In an early issue will appear a second 


article, “A School for Spiritual 
Discovery’ 
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Boston Mission to 


The Christian Register 


Begin January 20 


Sermons will deal with modern religious perplexities 


HE outlook of liberal religion on the 

field of human needs and endeavors, 
and its outreach to the metaphysical 
reality after which men seek and to which 
they aspire—these will be the twofold 
content of the mission addresses to be 
delivered by Dr. Horace Westwood at Ar- 
lington Street Church, Boston, Mass., 
January 20-27. Although these sermons 
will not duplicate those given by Dr. West- 
wood in the Boston mission of two years 


ago, they will set forth the fundamental 
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HORACE 


WESTWOOD 


preacher for the Unitarian Laymen's 


League 


Mission 


faith. 
each 


free 
o'clock 


and ideals of the 
will held at 8 
night, except Saturday, January 26. 

On the opening evening, Sunday, Janu- 
ary 20, Dr. Westwood will preach 
“The Christianity of Christ.” His topics 
thereafter will be as follows: January 21, 
“The Present Religious Crisis and You”; 
January 22, “Salvation—Is Faith En- 
ough?” January 23,**What God 
Me—Can an Agnostic Believe?” January 
244, “Why We Are Catholics—The Church 
That is to Be’; January 25, “Immor- 
tality—-Why Wait Until You Die?’ Janu- 
27, “A New Revelation.” 

The question-and-answer period, a popu- 
lar 


principles 


Services be 


on 


Means to 


ary 


feature of all missions conducted by 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League, will pre- 
the evening. At- 
tendants at the mission will be invited to 
ask questions on any points raised by the 
preacher or on their own religious per- 
plexities. Questions are to be deposited 
in a box to be provided for that purpose, 


cede addresses of each 


and they will be answered on the same 
or on the following night. Dr. Westwood 
will also be glad to talk personally with 
anyone who may wish to consult him. 
Special concerts will be given two eve- 
nings at 7.45 o’clock, for fifteen minutes 
before the One will be by the 
Yorkshiremen’s Chorus of Sanford, Maine, 
led by Frank L. Rankin; the other by the 
choir of the Second Parish Unitarian 
Church in Marlboro, Mass., directed by 
Mrs. Jean Wood Lynch. The Marlboro 
singers were heard with much apprecia- 
tion at the Unitarian Festival of Anni- 
versary Week last May. They and the 
Yorkshiremen will lead congregational 
singing on the respective nights of their 
concerts. The choir of Arlington Street 
Church, led by Benjamin L. Whelpley, 
will lead singing the opening Sunday eve- 
ning. On other nights, a chorus choir 
made up of singers from various churches 
in Greater Boston, and directed by Louis 


service. 
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‘Schalk, will have charge of the music. 
Dr. Westwood will be preaching from 
the pulpit of the church in which he was 


consecrated missioner for the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League in November, 1927. 


There is also an historic fitness about a 
mission in this church, for it is the church 
of Channing, pioneer apostle in America 
of the free faith. It was under his preach- 
ing that the congregation, then worship- 
ing in the old Federal Street Church, be- 
came Unitarian. The American Unitarian 


Association was organized in the vestry 
of the Federal Street Church, and Dr. 


Samuel A. Eliot, president of the Asso- 
ciation for twenty-seven years, now min- 
isters to the congregation in the present 
edifice, erected in 1860. At that time, 
the church stood on the edge of open 
country ; now the city has so grown in its 
direction that it will serve as a most 
convenient meeting place for the second 
Greater Boston mission. 

Sixty-five Unitarian churches of Greater 
Boston are co-operating in plans for the 
mission, through a ‘“‘Commhittee of One 
Hundred” ministers and laymen. 


STREET CHURCH 


will be held—January 20-27 
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The Communion Service 


JOHN CLARENCE PETRIE 


The author has passed, in his own experience, from the Catholic 
idea of God in the Mass, to his present belief in the Presence, and 


explains his usage in the church 


F there be difficulties in the way of 

such individualists as ourselves finding 
services suitable for public worship, they 
are multiplied when we come to the Com- 
munion Service. It is well known that, 
as long as nearly a century ago, Emerson 
resigned from the ministry of the Second 
Church, Boston, because he could no longer 
believe that Jesus intended the Com- 
munion for a permanent rite, and because 
he personally could find nothing in its 
Oriental symbolism to appeal to his reli- 
gious sense. In many, probably most, of 
our churches outside New England, the 
Lord’s Supper is not celebrated at all. 
Nor is the reason far to seek. 

I may begin with my own personal expe- 
riences. The first time I saw a Com- 
munion table in a Unitarian Church and 
heard of the Supper being celebrated, I 
snorted with indignation. I had believed 
as a Catholic, and later as an Anglican, 
that when the priest blessed the bread 
and said the words, “This is my Body,” 
a magical and miraculous change took 
place, instantaneously transforming the 
substance of the bread to the substance 
of the mystical: body of Christ. Thus we 
said, after.the manner of our catechism, 
that the bread contained the “Body and 
Blood, Soul and Divinity” of Christ. This 
bread I actually bowed down before and 
worshiped as God Almighty, just as all 
Catholics, Eastern Orthodox, and High 
Church Episcopalians do and teach. 


we 


I read a letter recently from a promi- 
nent Liberal clergyman saying that any- 
one who could believe such superstition 
could believe anything. But we wrong cur 
Catholic brethren if we call their belief 
in this doctrine of the Real Presence a 
superstition, for that word of condemna- 
tion is rightly applied only to what is be- 
lieved without evidence. Catholics have 
much evidence for their faith, from St. 
Paul’s Epistles and from the Fourth 
Gospel, that Jesus actually intended just 
what their Church teaches. And cer- 
tainly, for the greater part of the history 
of Christianity, most Christians have he- 
lieved it; while there never was a time 
All ortho- 
dox Christians believe that Jesus is God 
and that therefore what he teaches must 
be accepted on faith. If he actually 


claimed to give his flesh to eat and his 


blood to drink that men might abide in 
him and he in them, then he did what 
he claimed or he was not God. Now we 
may assert that the Scriptures do not 
prove the deity of Jesus. I, for one, say 
they do not, and it is the principal reason 
among many why I am a Unitarian. But 


I should do wrong if I characterized the 


orthodox Protestant belief in the deity 
of Christ as a superstition. There is evi- 
dence if one can accept it. And the doc- 
trine of the Real Presence inheres in that 
of the deity of Christ. As between ortho- 
dox Protestant teaching about the Com- 
munion and that of Catholics, I still be- 
lieve the Catholics have the better of 
the argument. 


SH 


But after I had begun attending Unita- 
rian churches and had become emanci- 
pated from the doctrine that Jesus was 
God, the Communion became absolutely 
meaningless to me. Indeed, it was more 
than meaningless; it was reminiscent of 2 
rite of “eating God” that was horrible in 
its cannibalistic features. Jesus was not 
God, therefore it made no _ difference 
whether he had ever intended the rite or 
not. As for remembering him and his 
life by eating bread and drinking wine, 
it was preposterous. Anyhow, the con- 
nection between the Last Supper and the 
Crucifixion was ‘too close. Catholics main- 
tained that every time the priest blessed 
the bread in the Mass (as the Lord’s 
Supper is called by them), he re-enacted 
in an unbloody manner the sacyifice of 
Christ on the Cross. God had to listen 
to a priest saying Mass, because it was 
His own divine Son being offered to Him. 
To me, freed from the idea that Christ 
could save me by dying on a cross for my 
sins, freed from the belief that God’s 
own Son could be offered to His Father 
daily by a priest, and usually for a money 
consideration, the Communion connoted 
too much sloughed-off theology to be any 
longer tolerable. : 

Not many converts to Unitarianism 
have come the same way that I did, but 
most have come through orthodoxy of 
some sort; and it is fair to say that most 
of them were beginning to find the service 
of the Lord’s Supper distasteful even be- 
fore leaving their old moorings. I have 
encountered so many whose objection to 
the rite was as strong as mine, that I am 
certain my own reaction was hardly more 
violent than that of thousands of others. 
One man told his minister that if they 
had had the Communion in his church at 
the time he was considering joining it, 
he would not have joined. I have heard 
it said more than once that an attempt 
to have the Communion in most of our 
Western churches would cause a small 
riot. I know of a small mission church 
that would have been split had the wish 
of some that a picture of the Da Vinci 
Last Supper be placed over the table in 
the chancel been carried out. 

And yet, within a few years of my own 
first violent reaction against the Com- 


‘munion, I had accepted an invitation to 


deliver the address at a Communion sery- 
ice in one of our churches, a fact which 
indicates that my opinions must have 
undergone a change in the meantime. For 
one thing, I began to realize that a mere 
statement that Jesus is not God in nowise 
does justice to the supreme religious figure 
of history; that his spirit was not dead, 
but alive; that men could still go forth 
to noblest lives out of loyalty to him. The 
absurdity of having a symbolical memo- 
rial of a ‘mere man” disappeared as a 
sense of appreciation began to displace 
my former destructively critical attitude. 
Here was One whom we should never 
forget. Furthermore, I was beginning to 
see that symbolical services of worship 
are in excellent psychology, attempts to 
set forth dramatically and vividly the 
same lessons taught by word of mouth in 
the pulpit. Indeed, words themselves are 
symbols, sacraments, outward and visible 
signs of an inward spiritual grace. The 
preacher is a sacrament, bearing within 
him a grace to be imparted to those who 
hear and associate with him. Thoughts 
of this kind prepared me to welcome a 
symbolical service provided it would 
deepen the sense of communion with God 
and man, impress more effectively upon 
the worshipers the meaning of the life 
and teachings of Jesus and the religious 
principles for which our faith stands. 
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I felt that the Lord’s Supper should 
never be celebrated among us without a 
short address, or rather meditation, in 
which some one phase of religious truth 
or motivation should be brought forth 
as the desired fruit of each particular 
celebration. Furthermore, I felt and still 
feel that the Communion should not be 
an appendix to the regular Sunday morn- 
ing worship, but an integral part of it. 
When, some months after my participa- 
tion in the service above mentioned, I 
came to break bread in my own church 
for the first time in the history of that 
congregation, I made the entire morning 
service into a liturgical whole. 

It was Christmas morning. The table 
was covered with a fair linen cloth upon 
which rested a covered chalice and a paten 
holding a small hand loaf. We sang the 
Adeste Fideles for a processional. As 
the last verse was reached, I had arrived 
at the chancel steps, where I remained 
for all of the Christmas service as given 
in our Hymn and Tune Book up to the 
Lesson. Turning to the congregation, I 
read off an opening sentence or two, and 
the invocation. Then turning, I knelt on 
the lowest step throughout the opening 
prayer, the Litany, and the Our Father, 
only rising to face the congregation at 
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the words, “Lift up your hearts.” In this 
position, I read responsively with the con- 
gregation the reading in the service, and 
then mounted the steps to read the Gospel 
for Christmas Day from St. Luke. Fac- 
ing the table, we recited together the Five 
Points of Unitarian Faith. At the ver- 
sicles beginning, “The Lord be with you,” 
I faced the congregation. In the collects 
that followed, I faced the table. 

Then followed the offertory, after which 
I stood behind the table facing the con- 
gregation and began my meditation. As 
I spoke of what Jesus did at the last 
Passover, I broke the bread and indicated 
its apt symbolism for the breaking of his 
body that was almost sure to follow his 
visit to Jerusalem. As I spoke of Jesus 
taking the cup, I placed my hand over it 
and then indicated the solemnity and 
sadness with which they would have drunk 
it if the meaning of that act went home 
to them—that never again on this earth 
would they eat and drink the Passover 
together, for next year One of them would 
have gone to his Father’s Kingdom. But 
the real sacramentalism of Jesus lay not 
in this symbolical service. Jesus taught 
the doctrine of the Real Presence of God— 
not in consecrated bread and wine—but 
sick—I was 


in all humanity. “I was 
naked—I was hungry.” The Christ spirit 
dwelleth in every man, no matter how 


low his station; and he that ministers, 
ministers to the Christ within. This serv- 
ice of the Lord’s Supper is worse than a 
waste of time if it does not impress upon 
the communicants that it is a symbol in- 
tended to take us out of the church to 
practice the dogma of the Real Presence— 
Gop IN ME, IN YOU, IN ALL MANKIND. 

Then, as I knelt at the lowest step, we 
prayed for the spirit of Christ, for the 
realization of the beauty of his teachings 
in ow lives. The recessional hymn was 
sung, and the blessing given. Bread and 
wine were not distributed, as I felt that 
there had been sufficient symbolism to 
convey the sacramental meaning in the 
teachings ‘of Jesus. 

That was our Christmas service of wor- 
ship. People who had been strongly 
against the whole idea of the Communion 
were enthusiastic in praising it. It is an 
elastic symbolism, capable of adaptability 
to the changing emphases in theology. 
To me, it is full of suggestion, provided 
it be not repeated too frequently. Per- 
haps once or twice a year is enough— 
Christmas, and Good Friday or Palm 
Sunday. 

It will be noticed that I did not use the 
form of words in our service book for the 
Communion itself. Frankly,.I could not 
find, in the form there given, that to 
which my spirit could respond; and there 


were a few phrases that I could not 
honestly repeat. The prayer for “our 
brethren and sisters in Christ” is too 


limited, as is that for “those who have 
fallen asleep in Christ.” And the whole 
tone seemed to me too much of a “simple 
memorial service.” The Last Supper was 
no simple memorial, it was a poignant 
reality. The cup of which Christ drank 
is one of which we cannot drink lightly, 
for indeed that cup is a cup of blood. 
My criticism of our Communion liturgy 
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is not that it means too much, but that 
it does not mean enough. There is not 
enough pain, not enough belief in the 
Real Presence, not enough of the vital im- 
portance of the root beliefs of Jesus 
Christ. No Christian has really com- 
municated until he has suffered for the 
doctrine which, within himself and within 
his neighbor, lives the very life of God 
Himself. And there will be no Kingdom 
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of God until men dare to live on that 
assumption. We have not tried it as yet, 
except as here and there an individual 
has invited martyrdom. The possibilities 
of Christianity are unknown until that 
day when we try it to a wholesale extent. 


(This is the fifth and concluding article 
by Mr. Petrie on “Our Unitarian 
Liturgy.”) 


a Quiet Sea 


Notes of C. W. Reese on journey to India 


NOVEMBER 23. 

NXE arrived in Honolulu on the morning 

of November 15. The usual reception 
was given by a band, which was duly and 
properly compensated by the steamship 
company. Garlands were thrown around 
the necks of various and sundry. Suitable 
negotiations were had with the taxi men, 
and soon our party was comfortably seated 
in two Packards and moving cityward. 
My driver was a native, fat, funny, and 
philosophical. He attended a mission 


school, and later a school financed by the 


Bishop Fund. (Wow! we have just de- 
scended from the top of a wave hitherto 
unsurpassed in my “lengthy” life as a 
seaman). As a caddy, the driver learned 
golf; and so, recently, when a Honolulu 
Club offered a cup, he entered the tourna- 
ment and won. He said there was much 
in favor of the native religion, a sort of 
nature worship. I agreed with him. We 
got intimate. He confided that he took no 
stock in the “imported religions.” He 
gave much information about places and 
people—some of which was accurate. 
When questioned too closely, he laughed 
and took refuge in the guidebook. 

We drove through the crater of a de- 
funct volcano, ate Dole’s pineapples, went 
to Pali, where the wind fairly lifts one, 
and then returned to the city. We visited 
a Buddhist temple, which is administered 
by a Scotchman; we saw the beautiful 
Christian Union Church which was built 
by Dr. Albert W. Palmer, now of Oak 
Park, Ill. The present minister is Dr. 
Swartz, whose brother is in Galesburg, Ill. 

Everywhere we heard of the old mission 
families: the Athertons, the Joneses, the 
Damons, the Cookes, and the Castles. 
They are the equivalent of the Mayflower 
families and the first families of old Vir- 
ginia. They were devoted missionaries, 
and their descendants are successful real 
estate dealers. Both generations have 
served the islands well. 

Both before and after the days of the 
missionaries, civilization came very near 
wiping out the natives. Once the native 
population was nearly 200,000; it is now 
22,000. The driver said whisky did it. 
(Well, this is quite a sea. I will go 
upstairs and see what it is all about.) 

To return to Honolulu, the driver said 
that perhaps it was just as well that 
America got the islands—that if we hadn’t 
Japan would. He said the natives and the 
Chinese get along beautifully, and that 
the children of such mixed marriages lead 
their classes. In the Cooke Art Museum, 
I saw a collection of photographs made 
originally for the San Francisco Exposi- 
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tion by Mr. Gurrey, showing the types 
produced by the mixture of Hawaiian with 
some ten or a dozen other races. One 
could hardly find, or want, finer types. 

Like California, it was an “unusually” 
rainy day in Honolulu. 

We sailed at five o’clock. The native 
boys dived from the top of the ship some 
fifty feet and chased coins downward into 
the sea. One fellow turned a beautiful 
somersault from the top of the ship. 

I noticed in a Honolulu paper that the 
President Cleveland has on board His 
Highness, the Director of Public Health 
of Siam; so I looked him up and invited 
him to tea. His name is Sakol Varavarn. 
His wife is a cultivated German lady. 
They have a small daughter. Our party 
was glad to have an opportunity to learn 
of the “limits” of the exercise of power in 
an absolute monarchy. His Highness has 
been studying public health conditions 
in Europe and America. He was a bit dis- 
appointed with the public health program 
in Chicago, but admitted that he was there 
only one day. He diplomatically remarked 
that Chicago has a peculiar political situa- 
tion. He fears for the passing of his race; 
thinks that Siam must become modern in 
its own way; says that Siam saved its 
independence by sending an army to help 
England whip Burma, which is Siam’s old 
enemy. He thinks it was a wise move on 
the part of Siam to open its doors before 
some Perry had a chance to shell the land. 
He recommends the formation of a Com- 
mission to find out, scientifically, what in 
fact is the result of the use of opium. So 
far in the study of the subject, we have 
sentiment without facts. The tea was a 
distinct suecess. I shall search the ship 
for other notables. 

In the November issue of The American 
Mercury, George Jean Nathan writes of 
deck sports. He says a.man may be 
judged by what he does on shipboard. The 
idea seems to be that we should be so 
self-sufficient that we could find ample 
amusement in our own thoughts rather 
than in “shoving rubber dises with a long 
paddle, hitting ping-pong balls, throwing 
a circular piece of rope over a net,” betting 
on the ship’s run and the races of 10-inch 
wooden horses. He is more than half 
vight. Still, as a loyal son-in-law of Ken- 
tucky and in view of my present winnings, 
I must reserve judgment on the wooden 
horses. 

At Honolulu, I received a letter from 
Rey. Nobuichiro Imaoka, a director of the 
Japan Religious Association, and the rep- 
resentative of unity in Japan. He ex- 
tended an invitation to deliver an address | 
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before a group of liberal Buddhists and 
Christians on the evening of the 27th in 
Tokyo. He asked for a reply by radio. I 
accepted for self and party. No doubt it 
will be an interesting meeting, aside from 
the address. 

It is good that my sea legs were gained 
from San Francisco to Honolulu; for to- 
day the sea, which only yesterday was 
so calm and beautiful, is raging mad. 
Obviously, the Pacific was misnamed. 


Curtis W. REESE. 
At sea, S.S. President Cleveland, 


Dr. Reese in Hospital 


He sends this letter of the delayed journey 
to India, from Tokyo, where he 
also speaks 
Toxyo, December 2, 1928. 

The title of this letter should be ‘Seeing 
Japan Through a Hospital Window.” On 
the afternoon of the day before arriving 
in Yokohama, I was taken ill with a severe 
constitutional reaction from smallpox vac- 
cination. Running a high fever and aching 
from head to toe, I rode in a bus from 
Yokohama to the Imperial Hotel, Tokyo. 
Dr. John H. Lathrop had been ill ever 
since sailing; so Mrs. Lathrop presented 
a letter of introduction to the American 
Ambassador, Mr. MacVeagh, and he recom- 
mended an excellent Japanese physician. 
That evening, November 26, Dr. Lathrop 
was taken to St. Luke’s International 
Hospital, and three days later his difficulty 
was diagnosed as paratyphoid. He was 
then removed to the contagious ward, 
where he must stay until two weeks after 
his fever leaves. In the face of his 
troubles, I hesitate to mention my own. 
Nevertheless, I must add that, after 
spending a most uncomfortable night at 
the hotel with a temperature of 103% de- 
grees, I too was sent over to St. Luke’s. 

I will not dwell on the details. Suffice 
it to say that, although I was vaccinated 
on November 17 by the ship’s doctor, a 
wound two and a half inches long, and 
wide in proportion, still requires expert 
attention. The Japanese doctor is gentle- 
manly, skillful, and competent. He speaks 
excellent English. The hospital is clean 
and well managed. The rates are reason- 
able. The chaplain, Bishop McKim, has 
been in Japan for 40 years. He is pastor 
of the American Church in Tokyo. He is 
a noble character. He has been in to see 
me twice, and each time I found him 
broad-minded in discussion. Between the 
first and the second visits, he read up on 
the Brahmo Samaj. 

We are in the midst of royal days. On 
November 27, the Emperor returned from 
Kyoto, where the enthronement ceremonies 
took place. On the following day he 
visited Asakawa, the burial place of his 
father, and communicated to his spirit the 
fact that he had duly ascended the throne 
of his fathers. Yesterday he completed 
the enthronement ceremonies by worship- 
ing before the shrine in the Imperial 
Palace, which is sacred to the spirits of 
all the imperial ancestors. 

To-day, Sunday, he reviewed detach- 
ments of the army, some 30,00 in number, 
while 150 aéroplanes circled overhead. I 
could hear, but not see, the planes. 
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Evidently the Court Ritualist is a com- 
petent old fellow. Otherwise such exten- 
sive ceremonies would go astray. 

The liberal dinner planned for Noyvem- 
ber 27 had to be postponed on account of 
my illness. It is now planned for to- 
morrow evening. The doctor says I may 
attend for a few minutes, speak briefly, 
and return promptly to the hospital. Two 
of the Japanese liberals have called—both 
are professors. Also, I have had visits 
from Dr. H. M. Cary, of the Universalist 
Mission in Tokyo, and Rey. C. R. Stetson 
ot the Universalist Mission in Higashi- 
kusafuka cho, Shizuoka. Came also Miss 
Hathaway, formerly Dean of Women at 
Lombard, now with Blackmer Hall, Tokyo. 
All of the members of our party have been 
most considerate. 

The Japanese nurses practiced their 
English on me. In laboratory parlance I 
am an English white rat. 

Dr. Cary has the right idea about his 
duty in Japan. He is not trying to count 


Eventide 
ANTOINETTE WITHINGTON 


The white church spires are tipped with 
gold, 
In the little nestling town, 
As from the hilltop’s highest crest 
I watch the sun go down. 


Beyond the marsh and sand-dune shore 
The sea has turned to gray; 

Far out, a shimmering, vaporous sail, 
A myth—at closing day. 


The twilight steals within the house, 
The air is growing chill; 

The sparrows flutter to the eaves, 
I hear the whippoorwill. 


Across the valley’s purpled way 
Deep shadows come and go; 

T’ll put another log to burn, 
And watch the embers glow. 


The firelight flickers on the floor 
And on the window sill; 

I'll light the lantern at the door— 
A friend may climb the hill. 


noses. His native ministers are encour- 
aged to take an active part in social and 
political reforms. The soul-saving period 
is gone. It is high time to save the world. 

I have been reading The Japan Adver- 
tiser and The Japan Times, both of which 
are published in English. Now before me 
is the Sunday edition of The Japan Timés. 
Let us see what it says: The Japanese at- 
titude toward Chinese issues is uncharged, 
though the Government is willing to re- 
sume negotiations. Just as I expected, 
there are violent storms on the Pacific. I 
shall certainly return home by way of the 
peaceful Atlantic. The Emperor gives to 
Prime Minister Baron Tanaka an oral 
message expressing his deep satisfaction 
over the successful culmination of the en- 
thronement ceremonies, and the devotion 
and loyalty of the people. 

Tokyo, I read, has a flourishing scandal. 
It seems that nearly half the members of 
the Municipal have become involved in the 
nice little game of bribery, and now the 
Home Office is about to disband the As- 
sembly. (Later: 40 of the 88 members 
of the Assembly are in jail, and the other 
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48 are considering resigning en masse.) 

George Leygues, the French Minister of 
Marine, says that the United States, Japan, 
and Italy, have increased their naval force 
165 per cent., 120 per cent., and 15 per cent., 
respectively, since 1914. While France 
had reduced hers 26 per cent., he adds that 
the French fleet could play a decisive role 
in the event of mobilization. 

The Prince of Wales hastens home to 
his sick father. The Shinto Club, repre- 
senting 28 members of the Diet, seems to 
be holding the balance of power in Japan. 
I will try to find out what the Club stands 
for. The Department of Education has 
eonsented for the Meiji University to es- 
tablish a department of physical science 
for women. 

It seems that wire-haired fox terriers 
are again in vogue. Dempsey may not re- 
turn to the ring. As a personal witness 
of Dempsey’s late unpleasantness in Chi- 
cago, my advice to him is to keep out of 
the ring. 

I have given you only the first and the 
last pages. The inside sections contain 
many interesting and worth-while articles, 
including a splendid story of Japan’s ef- 
forts to free herself from extraterritorial- 
ity. It is to be hoped that Japan will bear 
in mind her own difficulties in this connec- 
tion as she negotiates with the Nationalist 
Government of China. 

December 4, 9.40 a.m. ULast evening I 
addressed the Club of Japanese Liberals. 
There were some 30 present, nearly all of 
whom were professors. They are the rem- 
nant of the old Unitarian Mission. The 
meeting was held in the Alumnze Club of 
the Imperial University. Five of the mem- 
bers of the Club are members of Parlia- 
ment, three of whom were present at the 
meeting. One could hardly find a more in- 
telligent group anywhere. Contrary to the 
doctor’s orders, and my own expectations, 
I spoke 40 minutes, and then answered 
questions for a half-hour. The audience 
seemed most responsive and sympathetic. 
At the close, one of the Parliamentary 
members arose and said he wanted to call 
the attention of the group to the fact that 
the guest of the evening was the first 
Humanist missionary to Japan! A mem- 
ber of the Club was appointed to see me 
back to the hospital, although the hospital 
authorities had seen to it that I was in 
the hands of a competent nurse for the 
evening. 

Clay MacCauley did a magnificent work 
in Japan. Both Dr. Cary and Bishop Mc- 
Kim spoke in the highest terms of his life 
and service. Something should be done to 
memorialize the great Liberal missionary 
who thought of his mission to Japan in 
terms of conference, not conversion. 

I now await the visit of the doctor, and 
after his departure I go directly to the 
Imperial Hotel. 

From my window I have just counted 
54 planes flying in formation. 

On the basis of my “extensive obserya- 
tions,” I think Japan is a good hospital. 

The doctor willing, I sail from Kobe 
December 21, 

The next episode 
recorded from China. 


Curtis W. REESE. 


Room 223, St. Luke’s International 
Hospital, Tokyo, Japan. 
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An Unwarranted Criticism 


A VERY PROVOCATIVE PROFESSOR is 
Harry Elmer Barnes, with a genius for con- 
founding his opponents and landing on his feet 
as serenely as a tumbler. His latest performance 
is all to his praise; and, on the other side, the out- 
break of criticism of his address before the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of Science, 
in which he advanced the idea that a new God- 
concept is needed, was utterly unwarranted, not 
to say puerile. In this fitful business of attack, 
no one comes out with any honor, and certainly 
the president of the Association, Henry Fairfield 
Osborn, is left in the air for the preposterous of- 
ficial statement that Dr. Barnes’s address was an 
“unwarranted intrusion.” The eminent and mis- 
taken biologist reminds one of the recent remark 
of Robert W. Millikan that there are 'undamenta- 
list minds in the scientific fraternity as there are 
in the Church. The Barnes address was announced 
by subject on the regular program weeks in ad- 
vance of the meeting. His topic was, “Medical 
Science versus Religion as a Guide to Life.” His 
confréres knew when they invited him what such 
a man as Barnes would say. Other speakers 
dwelt upon religion in their addresses. The differ- 
ence, so far as we can see, is that Dr. Barnes de- 
parted from the conventional, orthodox views, and 
took what we should call the scientific or human- 
istic attitude to religion. 

It is all right to be a Fundamentalist in a scien- 
tific body, it appears. In that respect the ortho- 
doxy of the university and of the Church is 
precisely one. The same kind of hard, dogmatic, 
and intolerant mind curses both institutions. This 
condemnation does not overlook the perfect right 
of those who disagree with a speaker to sail into 
his thesis with all their power. It does regard 
it as pathetic that among those who are esteemed 
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leaders in learning in this great country there 
should be men so backward as those who pounced - 
upon a colleague (who was also a guest) because 
he spoke ideas that ran counter to their reli- 
gious views. 

Is not the chief revelation here that the critics 
of Dr. Barnes have not brought religion into the 
field of objective study, as they do with other sub- 
jects of scientific inquiry? We had supposed that 
for the new day of examining, purely in the light 
of facts, religious experience and phenomena, 
ushered in by William James, teachers of science 
had at least a respectful tolerance. Indeed, we 
are sure most academic minds have this sympathy 
and understanding. As to the churchmen great 
and small, of course with few exceptions they 
would be outraged by the Barnes thesis that “the 
new view must be formulated in the light of 
astrophysics, which completely repudiates the 
theological and cosmological outlook of Holy Serip- 
ture.” He added that the idea of God held by 
the semibarbarous Hebrews in the Bible, when the 
outlook was geocentric and anthropomorphic, was 
hopelessly inadequate. Itis out of date. To regard 
the Bible as embodying the revealed will of God is 
not possible. We do not know what the will of God 
is, Dr. Barnes asserted; and that being so, we can- 
not know when we are violating that will—in other 
words, when we are sinning. Sin is undefinable 
and unknowable. Hence “sin goes into the limbo 
of ancient superstitions, such as witchcraft and 
sacrifice.” 

This is enough of the address to justify us in say- 
ing that Dr. Barnes gave his brethren an opening 
for a great field day of disputation in science and 
metaphysics which they seem to have thrown to the 
winds, childishly. What a good time they could 
have had wrestling with him! And they might 
have brought us nearer to a better idea of Reality, 
or God, than we have. We are grateful for what 
Professor Barnes has done, first and last, and at 
every stage of his performance. He seeks to serve 
his generation. 


His Durable Satisfactions 


LABORER IS WORTHY of his hire. When 

his compensation is in tangibles, he derives his 
satisfaction definitely from the measurable benefits 
which he has conferred by his labor. The phy- 
sician, the lawyer, the engineer see results. How 
is it with a minister, who does not know what good 
he is doing? The world gives its meed of praise and 
recognition to him, and that, one might suppose, 
would be equivalent to the satisfactory returns 
which come to other men. According to one min- 
ister who has had his place in the sun of public ap- 
probation, he has got little permanent good out of 
such things. He has been able to give his family a 
comfortable living, he has received academic and 
ecclesiastical honors, his adventures in literature 
have been profitable and gratifying, and his preach- 
ing (which he loves) has been acclaimed. Snueh 
evidences he does not despise; and yet this man 
says (in Scribner’s Magazine) he does not find in 
any of them “liquid assets” on which he “could 
quickly realize in a spiritual emergency.” 


“ 
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Another side of this anonymous writer’s life is 
disclosed, and that makes the real story. His con- 
tact with parishioners gave him durable satisfac- 
tions. One example: A man long ill was visited by 
the minister. Death was near, and the patient knew 
it. This man had traveled widely; so the minister 
greeted him with familiar words: “Well, friend, 
are you all ready for your journey?” “Yes,” was 
the reply, “all ready. But’’—looking wistfully at 
his wife—“I wish that she could go with me.” 
The wife made fitting reply that she would come 
sometime. They talked in a matter-of-fact way, 
the shadows of the late afternoon moved slowly 
across the floor like a dial marking the closing 
hours “before the deep dark should settle down.” 
In those last moments the dying man said “he 
wanted to thank me for all I had done for him in 
past years.” “Have I made the picture clear?” 
asks the minister. “ . . With that tremendous 
crisis just ahead of him, he drew on his fast-ebbing 
vitality to thank me! Could any accolade from 
earthly monarch be more weighty honor than that?” 


Bishop McConnell’s Election 


OT ALL MEN speak well of Bishop Francis J. 
McConnell, but when we call the roll of dis- 
senters and inquire who they are, there is no con- 
cern; and besides, we know that the Scripture is 
fulfilled which says “Beware,” when all men praise 
you. Bishop McConnell succeeds to the presidency 
of the Federal Council of Churches, after a har- 
monizing quadrennium under the leadership of Dr. 
S. Parkes Cadman. It has become a great office, 
in the field of social action, by the federated evan- 
gelical churches. For this cause the new incum- 
bent is admirable. He did great work in the 
investigation of the steel strike a decade ago. That 
achievement reformed some awful abuses against 
the bodies and souls of the workers. The Bishop 
was chairman of the committee. He took into the 
task not only social zeal, but.a scholar’s intellectual 
apprehension of humanity in the universe. 

Bishop McConnell is a Personalist in philosophy. 
The fact is, he is more philosophical than theologi- 
cal in his thinking, as all his mental products show. 
When he gets well on in his new job, we may ex- 
pect definite and even definitive expression from 
him, and it will be on the forward-looking and 
upward-moving side. Some of the lesser evangeli- 
cals, who are committed to literalism and reaction, 
will squirm; but he will be careful, for, indepen- 
dent as he is, he is also adroit after the finished 
diplomacy of the great Methedist Church. We 
ean think of no major difficulties which will beset 
him, unless it be the theological one which Dr. 
Cadman has skillfully skirted in his energetic and 
eloquent way all these years. The plain truth is, 
most of the members of the Council of Churches 
are not believers in religious freedom and private 
judgment. They are committed to the dogmatic 
authority of the church, and not to the free religion 
of the spirit. This is the old situation, the old 
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division, between those who stand and those who 
move. Bishop McConnell always has been liberal 
in action, and, if he might be, with the weight of 
the Methodist system lifted, he surely could be a 
very liberal leader in theological thought. 

With admiration for what he has done, we still 


’ feel that he suffers inhibitions that irk him in the 


field of doctrine. He cannot believe as freely as 
he acts—not if he would remain in his church. 
That means, of course, an impairment in action, 
because the relation between intelligence and will 
is inviolable and constant. Only the free man is 
greatly creative, bringing his whole undivided, 
fully expressed self to the issue. At the same time, 
men like McConnell give their sympathy, and as 
far as may be, their support, to those who do go 
on with utter freedom and private judgment in all 
matters of religious faith. In the conduct of his 
new high office, he will lean to the left, that is, to 
experiment and hazard, and not to safety and 
tradition. For that much we must be grateful in 
this world, which makes progress slow and un- 
evenly. Liberation of religion is a patient objec- 
tive. Such as McConnell would make no distinc- 
tion between evangelical and free; and that means 
he would gladly welcome such as Unitarians into 
the Federal Council. 


The Professor Sings 


NE HOT DAY ina railroad coach .. . the ery- 
ing of a babe. . . . The mother, all else failing 
to quiet the child, started to sing. It was useless. A 
man passenger, a professor, Dr. Edward A. Steiner, 
went forward and offered to relieve the embarrassed 
woman. She consented. One by one, his methods 
failed. Almost defeated, but with a last resort, he 
also started to sing. Music is not his calling. He 
carries a tune with difficulty. The baby cried 
louder than ever. Then something happened. Per- 
haps the professor came under the spell of the child, 
for his voice drifted into the same key in which the 
little one was crying. When he reached the point 
of accord, the baby cried with less violence, then 
it sobbed, and in a few moments it fell asleep with 
its head on the professor’s shoulder. He did not 
know how he had done it till another passenger told 
him. The slumbering babe was delivered into the 
mother’s arms. When the professor returned to his 
seat, one said to him, “When did you learn to sing? 
Why, you sang in the same key that the baby was 
crying in. Fine work!” 

Professor Steiner’s story came in an address be- 
fore a men’s meeting in Indianapolis. As reported 
in The Western Christian Advocate: “Men,” said 
he, “it is not until we sing in the key of the world’s 
ery that we will quiet its voice of sadness and bring 
needed rest. Weare not doing it now. There must 
be a note of sympathy, the presence of passion in 
our message, or it will not be heeded. The Master 
did it thus, and all the great prophets have that 
harmony of note. We must have it if we are to grip 
the world.” 
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Litrrature 


Who Shall Decide? 


Without question, the foremost literary sensation of the winter is 
that deriving from the publication of the newly discovered Lincoln letters 
now appearing in The Atlantic Monthly. These letters include a mass 
of papers bearing on Lincoln’s early life, the most important of them 


being the correspondence of Abraham Lincoln and Ann Rutledge. 
‘ously, if authentic, their value is incalculable. 
thenticity has been called into question. 


Obvi- 
But, at once, their au- 
Although the editor of The 


Atlantic believes them genuine, his opinion being buttressed by the in- 
dorsement of a Lincoln authority no less eminent than Miss Ida M. Tar- 
bell, and by several other scholars of like integrity, yet Worthington C. 
Ford, an historical scholar of acknowledged reputation, as well as two 
other students whose position entitles their conclusions to respect, insist 
that they are forgeries. The battle goes on merrily, with the advantage 
inclining to the side of Mr. Ford and his allies, especially since the ap- 


pearance of the January number of The Atlantic. 


Whatever the result 


of the controversy, it is certainly not without its advertising*value. 


A. R. H. 


A Batch of Autumn Fiction 


TALES PROM GREENERY STRENT. 
Mackail. 
$2.50. 

Toe MAN WuHo LavucHep. By Gerard Fair- 
lie. Boston: Little, Brown & Company. $2.00. 

Tup CroucHiInNe Brast: A CLUBrooT STorRY. 
By Valentine Williams. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $2.00. 

MATORNI’S VINEYARD. By EH. Phillips Oppen- 
heim. Boston: Little Brown & Company. $2.00. 

Tue Horns OF RAMADAN. By Arthur Train, 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 

GuyFrorD OF WHrARE. By Jeffery Farnol. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Company. $2.50. 

Tur Hounps or Gop. A ROMANCE. By 
Rafael Sabatini. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $2.50. 


By Denis 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 


AGAINST THE Sun. By Godfrey Elton. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.50. 

LEAN TwiLicut. By Edward Shenton. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 

Harness. By A. Hamilton Gibbs. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Company. $2.50. 

Cock’s FrATHER. By Katharine Newlin 
Burt. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$2.50. 


For the belatedness of this comment we 
offer sincere apologies. Circumstances 
wholly beyond the reviewer's control have 
rendered the delay inevitable. It is only 
offered now in order that we may keep 
faith with the publishers, and with the 
hope that a survey of typical specimens 
of the autumn’s novels may not be with- 
out its value; as a matter of record, and 
for the chance it offers of estimating 
something of the existing strength and 
weakness of fiction as it is nowadays 
being written on both sides of the Atlantic. 
For now, as for many years past, fiction 
is the mirror of our civilization. More 
plainly than any other form of literature 
does present-day story-telling reflect the 
taste, foibles, and aspirations of our cyni- 
eal and disillusioned age. The novels 
now issuing from the presses, in a flow- 
ing torrent, pretty nearly all reveal that 
hatred of cant, materialism, cynicism, 
shallow cleverness, that rebellion against 
limitations of all kinds, as well as the 


latent spirit of idealism and fondness for 
romance, which go to the making of 
modern manhood and womanhood. 

Here, for example, is Denis Mackail’s 
Tales from Greenery Street, a refreshing 
collection of short stories, like Thackeray’s 
Our Street, made up of tales about young 
married couples of varied types, charm- 
ingly narrated in a spirit of humor deli- 
cate and refined. Seldom have the trage- 
dies and comedies which fall to the lot 
of modern newlyweds been pictured more 
delightfully. A book to chuckle over—a 
veritable oasis in the desert of matri- 
monial tangles and disasters which fills 
so much of the present-day landscape of 
fiction. 

Mystery stories, typical examples of 
the literature of escape, the appetite for 
which continues insatiate, are offered 
us in the stories of Messrs. Fairlie, Wil- 
liams, and Oppenheim. All are thrillers 
of the first water, bloodeurdling enough to 
quicken the most jaded taste. In them, 
the reader can sup full on horrors. The 
Man Who Laughed shows a‘ definite im- 
provement over its author’s earlier Scis- 
sors Cut Paper. The Crouching Beast is 
a yarn of the late war, recounting the hair- 
raising adventures of a young woman and 
an English secret service agent in Berlin 
just before the outbreak of hostilities. 
Introducing the author’s famous charac- 
ter, Clubfoot, it preserves the atmosphere 
of suspense almost to the final page. In 
Matorni’s Vineyard, Mr. Oppenheim pre- 
sents a vivid picture of tangled interna- 
tional politics against his favorite back- 
ground of Monte Carlo, with Mussolini 
as the central figure. Unfortunately, the 
story breaks in the middle, the second 
part of the plot obviously weakening and 
showing an unfortunate tendency to peter 
out. By no means is Matorni’s Vineyard 
one of Oppenheim’s best. 

Of romantic fiction of a different kind, 
equally imaginative, but more colorful 
and more idealistic, admirable specimens 
are to be found in Mr. Train’s The Horns 
of Ramadan, Mr. Farnol’s Guyfford of 
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Weare, and Sabatini’s The Hounds of God: 
the first, a dramatic story of the Algerian 
adventures of a young American in the 
Franch foreign legion, faintly reminiscent 
of Beau Geste; the second, a_ typical 
Farnol romance, whose scenes are laid in 
the England of William and Mary, the 
plot involved and a bit difficult to follow, 
but rich in exciting adventures of many 
kinds; the last, one of the best things 
that Sabatini has done for many a day— 
a tale of England and Spain in the days 
of the Armada, dramatic, breath-catching, 
introducing vivid pictures of both Eliza- 
beth and Philip IJ, reaching its climax 
in a thrilling description of the Spanish 
Inquisition and its evil machinations. 
Unquestionably, one of the novels of the 
season—almost the equal of Scaramouche. 
There remain to be considered four 
novels, which can be classified under the 
head of introspective and psychological 
fiction, whose primary object is less the 
rehearsal of incidents than the portrayal of 
certain mental.and spiritual states. Thus, 
in Lean Twilight we have the attempted 
dissection of a woman’s soul. With credit- 
able courage, the author ventures to ex- 
plore the mysterious processes of feminine 
psychology. His heroine is a young 
woman whose early life is passed in a 
little Long Island village. Feeling herself 
unappreciated and misunderstood, her de- 
sire for self-expression leads her into a 
love affair with a married artist; but 
this failing to satisfy her cravings for the 
unattainable, she runs away, finds her 
Way abroad, meets with adventures even 
less savory, and is ultimately rescued and 
rewarded by the friendship of a rich 
Philadelphia old maid, whose brother she 
marries, enabling to round out her varied 
career with distinguished social success. 
The story has its merits, though plausi- 
bility is not one of them; neither is clarity 
of ethical standards. Nor does the heroine 
once attain definite reality. In fact, both 
as a story and as the analysis of a per- 
sonality, Lean Twilight leaves much to be 
desired. More satisfying, in every way, is 
yodfrey Elton’s Against the Sun. Here 
is a novel likely to be caviar to the gen- 
eral reading public, which likes sensation 
and happy endings; though the excep- 
tional reader, fond of good fiction which 
is also good literature, will derive from 
its perusal no little pleasure. Its theme 
euts deep, being granted a treatment as 
delicate as it is subtle. Against the Sun 
is an English story of a young husband 
whose happy marriage is suddenly cut 
short by death. Persuaded that his be- 
loved still lives, and that life’s supreme 
aim is reunion with her, Anthony Rivers 
resolyes henceforth to free his living from 
all considerations of, personal safety—in 
short, to seek death. How he comes 
through manifold perils unscathed, only 
to have the boon he craves come to him 
unexpectedly, goes to the making of a 
romance narrated in language often beau- 
tiful, as well as rich in noble feeling. 
More conventional in every way, albeit 
well done in its way, is A. Hamilton 
Gibbs's Harness. Whether this book is 
equal of Soundings is open to question. 
Mr. Gibbs’s motives are manifestly seri- 
ous. Like its predecessor, his book is a 


- Moreover, sociology underlies ethics. 


efficient than ideals. 
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study of postwar conditions, a study of 
wedlock and jealousy. There is much 
charm in his picture of the married life 
of Michael Gordon and his actress wife. 
Although never rising to heights of gen- 
uine greatness, Harness is honest fiction, 
written in a spirit of unquestioned serious- 
ness, its plot unfolding consistently and 
logically from start to finish. No wonder 
it has proved one of the season’s best 
sellers! That Mrs. Burt’s Cock’s Feather 
has not succeeded in winning for itself 
a public recognition equally large and ap- 
preciative is, in our opinion, matter for 
genuine regret. Among contemporary 
works of American fiction we have sought 
for its superior in vain. Although a bit 
wordy, with a plot so involved that, at 
times, it is hard to keep the various minor 
personages distinct, this is nevertheless 
considerable of a story. A study of mas- 
culine and feminine psychology entirely 
indigenous to our native civilization, it 
expounds a definite moral lesson drama- 
tically and well—the familiar fable of 
the hare and the tortoise. Like the 
writer’s earlier novel, Qwest, the scenes of 
Cock’s Feather are laid in a little Hudson 
River city. Its people are alive. Particu- 
larly moving is the gallant spirit of the 
hero. David Gray, the man who stays at 
home, shoulders his humdrum responsibili- 
ties, refuses to be tempted into more at- 
tractive fields, and thereby proves his 
worth. The novel would make an ex- 
cellent subject for a book sermon. By 
writing it, Mrs. Burt, who, by the way, 
is the wife of Struthers Burt, has proved 
her right to be numbered among the com- 
ing novelists of our land. AR. A. 


Biological Ethics 


‘Natura Conpuct. By Edward Bingham 
Copeland. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford Univer- 
sity Press. $8.50, 

This admirable book deserves wide 
reading. It looks at ethics from the bio- 
logical point of view. Its main thesis 
may be stated in the words of Aristotle— 
namely, that the goodness of things is 
that which preserves them. First of all, 
it is necessary to have a clear vision of 
our human goal. Anybody can go to New 
York, but nobody can reach Utopia; for 
no man knows where it is. For the biol- 
ogist the goal of our striving is the per- 
manence of life—not mine or yours, but 
that of the people. The good in conduct 
is what favors or conduces to survival. 
The 
good life is a life together. Many of our 
moral virtues, such as truthfulness, are 
conditions of social welfare. Good con- 
duct is good for those about us, and the 
good fruit—happiness—of conduct which 
makes our neighbor happy tends to in- 
crease indefinitely. Biology approves of 


the great law of religion: Love thy neigh- 


bor as thyself. Education in morals is 
to a large extent training in approved 
eustoms in ways of life that have been 
found livable and beneficial. 

The author’s treatment of ideals is in- 
teresting. No factor, he says, in the 
problem of survival is biologically more 
The prize of abun- 
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dant and permanent life goes to the 
strugglers for ideals. The advantage of 
those striving for excellence makes them 
the fathers of the peoples of the world. 
Indeed, government, education, morality, 
and religion are all good, because they 
make for survival, for more abundant life. 
The application of biological principles to 
concrete problems is made very effec- 
tively. 

What the author has to say about the 
family life is sagacious and judicious. 
He points out that the children are minor 
partners in the family firm, that their 
share in its management, though subordi- 
nate, should grow with their years. As 
they approach independence, they should 
share freely in its councils and thus be 
properly prepared to take their places as 
heads of families in their turn. This co- 
operation by the children is tremendously 
important. Their industry and thrift may 
not be required for the family’s financial 
security, but their appreciation of their 
place in the family comes with the in- 
crease of their responsibility. On the 
whole, one of the wisest and best books 
on ethics that have appeared in recent 
years. ; G. RB. D. 


College Preaching 


Facine Lirn. By W. H. P. Faunce. 
York: The Macmillan Oompany. $2.00. 

Not since the appearance of Francis G. 
Peabody’s Mornings and Afternoons in the 
College Chapel has there been made ayail- 
able a book of this kind of equal value. 
Facing Life is a collection of short ser- 
mons preached by Dr. Faunce during his 
long service as president of Brown Uni- 
versity. Each is brief, terse, original, and 
to the point. Here is college preaching 
at its best. Selecting some theme timely, 
of genuine practical significance, Dr. 
Faunce treats it in plain Dnglish, forcibly, 
and without a trace of sentimentality. 
His expositions are vigorous and elevat- 
ing. It is a long time since there has 
fallen into our hands a book more thor- 
oughly refreshing. An abundance of new 
illustrations, a wealth of interpretations 
of human life which strike deep, excep- 
tional skill in bringing to light the spirit- 
ual meanings that underlie existence, pro- 
claimed with a sort of glorified common 
sense, are the chief characteristics of the 
contents of this little volume. Dr. Faunce 
is to be congratulated upon being able to 
close his long service with a harvest so 
golden. Verily, he has left the best wine 
until now. ACR. 


New 


A Pioneer in Child Nurture 


Cuinp NarurE AND NURTURE ACCORDING TO 
NIcoLAus LupwiG VON ZINZENDORF. By Henry 
H. Meyer. New York: The Abingdon Press. 
$2.50. 

Dr. Meyer is the general editor for the 
Methodists in the field of religious educa- 
tion, a man of thorough equipment and 
liberal outlook. In this book, in which 
we think we recognize a Yale Ph.D. 


thesis, he has done a real service to stu- 


dents of the history of religious educa- 


dL 


tion. Through examination of the writ- 
ings, published and unpublished, of Count 
Zinzendorf, he has brought out the rather 
remarkable contribution which the great 
Moravian made to the science of educa- 
tion. This reviewer confesses to a great 
partiality for the Moravians. The 
glamor of romance gathers about their 
far-flung missions; their communities at 
Bethlehem, Pa., and Salem, N.C.; the 
lonely graves still to be seen at Sharon, 
Conn., and at New Philadelphia, Ohio, 
where rest the mortal remains of some of 
their missionaries. And now to learn 
from Dr. Meyer’s work that they were 
pioneers in the field of religious educa- 
tion adds another wreath to the crown 
which is theirs. Zinzendorf wrote much 
for children, including at least six cate- 
chisms, two of which were written in 
America, where Zinzendorf came on a 
mission, and where the catechisms were 
printed by Benjamin Franklin. “Subject 
matter is subordinated to method in the 
interest of meeting the child on his own 
plane of thought and experience.” But 
the great Moravian did not confine him- 
self to catechetical instruction, excellent 
as his catechisms.are. Early becoming a 
champion of the idea that children are in- 
herently children of God and not children 
of sin, he set himself to the task of bring- 
ing them up in the heritage of goodness, 
with the idea of never letting them know 
they were anything but children of grace. 
Here he came into conflict with the pre- 
vailing Lutheran belief in the sinfulness 
of human nature and the necessity of re- 
generation, baptismal or otherwise—a con- 
flict which never ended. But by his 
provision of graded instruction, with 
regular promotions, by cultivating the re- 
ligious life in devotions and regular wor- 
ship, by encouraging active religious ob- 
servances in the family, ahd by direct- 
ing attention to active good. will toward 
and companionship with one’s fellows, he 
built up a system which was far in ad- 
vance of the practices of his own day, 
and which will compare favorably with 
the newer practices of to-day. Dr. Meyer 
has written a fascinating book. E. F, 


Multum in Parvo 


Tum MARVELOUS MINIATURE LIBRARY. Seven 


volumes. New York: Miniature Dictionary 
Publishers, Inc. 
Truly, here are “infinite riches in a 


little room’! Enclosed in a handsome en- 
velope of black leather are six tiny 
yolumes, which in themselves comprise an 
entire library. Bound in durable leather, 
printed on good paper in legible type, we 
have Shakespeare’s Hamlet and Macbeth, 
Don Quixote, The Arabian Nights, Para- 
dise Lost, The Golden Treasury, and an 
Abridged Webster’s Dictionary, together 
with the Bible, added for good measure. 
Apart from the Bible, which is printed in 
type so microscopic that a magnifying 
glass, kindly provided, is necessary, these 
are not curiosities, but’ bona-fide books 
entirely readable. The collection is well- 
named “marvelous.” To flat-dwellers it 
should prove especially welcome. 
A. RB. H, 
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OUR CHILDREN 


Treasures 


ROSE BROOKS 


“But,” objected Mother, after an hour’s 
argument with Aunt Edith on the impos- 
sibility of a two weeks’ vacation for any 
mother, ‘“there’s Marcia’s birthday party 
next week.” 

“What's a birthday party?’ asked Aunt 
Edith in all innocence. “Surely a birthday 
party isn’t a hurdle to throw a fearless 
rider ?” 

“Tt sounds easy, when you joke about 
it,’ said Mother wearily. “I’m past joking 
about anything, I’m afraid. Anyway, a 
birthday party is expensive nowadays, 
and there isn’t money for everything. 
Expensive, and hard work.” 

“Are they fun, after the expense and 
hard work? They ought to be,” said 
Aunt Edith. 

“If they were, I’d never mind,” con- 
fessed Mother, looking as if birthday 
parties were the bitterest punishments, in- 
stead of light-hearted joys, as possibly 
they are intended to be. “But I’m always 
too tired to breathe, and the children are 
usually fussy and discontented. They 
expect so much.” 

“They wouldn’t, if they didn’t get it,” 
said Aunt Edith, using a vague “it” to 
cover the fulfilled desires of childhood. 
“Now, I give you my word Marcia will 
have a jolly birthday party, and it will 
cost next to nothing, and every child will 
have a good time. You run along now and 
pack your bag before your long suffering 
husband changes his mind about taking 
you with him on this unexpected business 
trip of his.” 

“Wouldn't it be heavenly?’ sighed 
Mother. “Just to pack a bag and walk 
out the front door? But the hard work 
for you! Taking over my burdens isn’t 
what you came to make a visit for.” 

For reply Aunt Edith laughed as if she 
didn’t know the meaning of the words. 
“I’m going to have the gay time of my 
life!’ said she. “I'll come oftener for 
visits, if you give me my head. Let’s 
pack !” 

At noon, Aunt Edith met her returning 
trio of young charges at the front door. 
“There’s the finest lunch for my young 
students,” she greeted them, “and the 
finest surprise as well. Mother decided, 
on the spur of the moment, to join Father 
on that Western business trip of his.” 

“When’s she going?’ burst from 
astonished trio, as from one man. 

“She has gone,” said Aunt Edith 
sweetly. “Left good-by’s and kisses all 
around. Come in to lunch while it’s hot.” 

In the vestibule, Marcia, Peter, and Bob 
took off their snowy caps and coats and 
overshoes in silence, and in silence filed 
into the dining room with the gruesothe 
feeling at the pits of their stomachs that 
the house was entirely empty, never to be 
filled again. 

“TI didn’t know 
Peter vacantly. 


the 


she was going,” said 


“Why didn’t she say she was going?” 
asked Bob, as vacantly. 

“Why,” said Marcia, with a real return 
to life, “how could she go? Next week’s 
my birthday party!” 

“Birthday parties don’t last a week,” 
said Aunt Edith as easily as though no 
special event loomed near. “They last a 
few hours, and we’re going to have the 
best time ever. I’m so glad your birthday 
isin January, Marcia, because I’ve thought 
of a brand-new game, out of a little old 
game we used to play when we were little. 
How many children will there be at your 
party, counting in you three?” 

Marcia told off whispered names on her 
fingers. ‘Twelve,’ she announced, the 
counting done. “That is, if I ask every- 
body I want. Is twelve too many?” 

For answer Aunt Edith was clapping 
her hands like a delighted child. “Twelve! 
That’s just the very best number for my 
game.” 

“What's the game?’ asked Peter, begin- 
ning to take interest in this strange world 
from which Mother had fled. 

“Ts it a sissy game?’ demanded Bob. 

“Follow me! Follow me! Treasures I 
have found!’ sang Aunt Edith, and, in 
answer to the three puzzled faces before 
her, explained: “That’s the full and una- 
bridged name we use to give it, but if the 
boys think that sounds sissy, we'll call it 
‘Treasures.’ Do all your guests live right 
here in the neighborhood, Marcia?” 

“Most of them,” said Marcia. “All but 
two. They live down near school. If I 
give you their names, Aunt Edith, will you 
call up their mothers to-day ?”’ 

“T know an easier way, and more fun,” 
said Aunt Edith. “You tell all the chil- 
dren to run in here five minutes after 
school this afternoon, and I’l] invite them, 
and explain how they’re to come.” 

“How they’re to come?” repeated Marcia, 
puzzled, only to ask eagerly, in the next 
breath: “It isn’t, O Aunt Edith, it isn’t 
a fancy dress party? Haven’t I always 
wanted one! And Mother said that kind 
was really too much work!” 

“Fancy dress, yes,” Aunt Edith answered 
as happily as Marcia had asked. “My 
kind is no work at all. Just fun. Scamper 
off now, and scamper home promptly, so 
we can lay our plans!” 


Each Day 


Not for a day 
Can I discern my way; 
But this I surely know: 
Who gives the day 
Will show the way; 
So I securely go. 
—John Oxenham. 


Sentence Sermon 


I trusted in thee, O Lord: I said, 
Thou art my God.—Psalm gevi. 14. 
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Scamper home they did, the whole party- 
to-be, and, without maddening prelimi- 
naries, Aunt Edith stated her plan, fast 
as she could talk. 

“Tt’s a do-it-yourself-party,” she informed 
them. “It’s an on-your-honor-ask-nobody- 
to-help-you-do-it-yourself party. Each one 
is to come as a month, and you see it’s 
perfect because there are twelve of you. 
Marcia, of course, is January. Who bas a 
birthday in February?” 

Two hands waved. Two clamoring 
voices rose. ‘Oh, well, fix it all up among 
yourselves,” Aunt Edith hushed them 
gently. “That's part of the do-it-yourself 
rule. Rig up your costumes any way you 
want to. Remember, don’t ask your 
mothers to help. Rummage around and 
see what your own brains and a few 
packages of pins will do. Oh, and nobody’s 
to buy anything. Look in your attics. 


a 
The Blue Jay 


KATHARINE HARRINGTON 
I wonder why the blue jay speaks 
With such shrill, coarse, unpleasant 
shrieks 
In winter-time, and never sings 
A song as lovely as his wings? 


How such a blend of wing and song 
Can dwell together for so long, 

Is more than I ean understand— 

It may not be as Nature planned! 


Some day I hope he'll find a pool 
And see himself, and go to school 
To his own beauty, till he sings 
A melody to match his wings! 


te 


Look in your rag bags. You take my word 
for it, you'll find treasures.” 

The children laughed and promised and 
seampered off, agog with plans for this 
new kind of party, in which they were to 
have an active hand from the word “Go.” 

“Don't ask me! Keep to the rules,” said 
Aunt Edith that evening as her trio, after 
a delightful attic rummage, bore their 
trophies to her bedroom door. “Anyway, 
I’m busy. I have my own costume to 
think of, haven’t I?” 

“OQ Aunt Edith, are you in it?” 

“What are you going to be?” 

“How can you be anything, when there 
are only twelve months?” 

“You surprise me, and I'll surprise you,” 
Aunt Edith told them, and shut her door 
firmly upon them and their clasped 
treasures. 

The day of the party came, though 
Marcia, Peter, Bob, and the nine little 
guests began to think it never would. 
Moreover, the hour. of the party finally 
crawled around, and, promptly as the clock 
struck three, the doorbell rang, and in 
trooped nine bundled children, who, shed- 
ding winter bundlings, were unmistakeably 
nine months of any and every year. 

“March!” shouted the other eleven 
months, as Billy Barton skipped around 
the big living room, blowing out his cheeks 
like the most blustering wind that ever 
blew, and dragging a battered woolly 
rabbit in his wake, 

“Billy, did you think up the March hare 
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all by yourself?’ demanded Marcia, herself 
a lovely January, a white sheet, sprinkled 
with left-over Christmas snow, draped 
about her, a necklace of cotton snowballs 
hanging to her waist. — 

But nobody heard Billy’s indignant pro- 
tests against the implied slur of breaking 
the rules, because everybody was guessing, 
admiring, and applauding all the nimble 
little months proudly displaying their do- 
it-yourself costumes: July, hopefully sug- 
gesting a firecracker; October, with a 
jack-o’-lantern atop his own head; Feb- 


ruary, liberally besprinkled with rosy 
hearts; and so on through the whole 
calendar. 


“Where’s your aunt?” October suddenly 
remembered to ask, and, as if waiting for 
that very cue, the thirteenth member of 
that jolly party came in the door, but not 
nimbly—on a crutch ; draped in an old gray 
cape, with powder-whitened hair, and 
clasping what looked surprisingly like the 
sickle Father used to mow down grass 
grown tall. 

“Father Time! Father Time!” shouted 
the twelve little months, following falter- 
ing Father Time on his round of the 
whole room. 

“IT couldn’t think how to be a year!” 
said Aunt Edith, for of course Father 
Time was she. ‘So I thought Father Time 
would do. He’s what all the years make.” 

“You said, Aunt Edith, way back in the 
beginning, that the name of the game we'd 
play was ‘Treasures I Have Found,’” said 
Peter. “And we don’t know why, nor 
what the game is, nor how we play it.” 

Aunt Edith explained. ‘When I was 
little, and we all got discontented and 
fussy—children did in those days—my 
mother never went out and bought us new 
toys, but, instead, she formed us into a 
procession—there were six of us—and she, 
at the head, led us over the house singing, 
‘Follow me! Follow me! Treasures I 
have found!’ ” , 

“And were there truly’ treasures?’ 
demanded a bright-eyed June. 

“Treasures there were,’ said Aunt 
Edith, “but never new ones—old ones we’d 
forgotten. Sometimes my mother headed 
her procession into the attic, sometimes 
into the cellar, sometimes into the back 
yard. And the end of the game was al- 
ways the same. Somebody in that proces- 
sion always had eyes sharp enough to spy 
truly treasures, and we turned from fussy 
children into happy children.” 

“Were there always treasures?’ asked 
a sweet pink-and-white April. 

“Were and are,’ laughed Aunt Edith. 
“There always were. There always are.” 

“Are we going hunting now?’ asked 
Bob, beginning to put the others into line. 
“Let’s go hunting now!” 

“We will, only another way,’ said Aunt 
Edith. “Now I'll give these twelve little 
months five minutes for hard thinking. 
On the sixth minute, January must run 
out into the middle of the room, and act 
out what she thinks is the very best fun 
her month has to offer. The rest of us 
will guess. And then February must take 
the stage—and so on through December.” 


“Which month had the most fun in it?’. 


demanded a whole calendar of flushed and 
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breathless months, clustering around 
Father Time, after a rollicking hour. 
“Well,” hesitated Father Time, “well— 
what do you think?” 
Deep silence, broken 
can’t think,” he confessed. 
of us was corking !” 
“What a jolly, jolly year!” agreed Aunt 
Edith warmly. ‘“That’s what you are— 
this year, next year, any year. Every 
month of you packed with treasures.” 
“Oh!” said Peter, with a glimpse of 


by Peter. wat 
“Every month 


VERSE 


M. L. C. HASTINGS 
Wouldn’t YouP 


I'd like to be a bright green leaf, 
And dance when breezes blow; 
I’d even like to cling and swing 
When winter brings the snow. 


But best of all, I’d like to dress 
In scarlet, wine, or red, 

And sing a warming lullaby 
As Autumn goes to bed! 


Autumn’s Message 


The Foliage Show is in progress 
With colors of gorgeous hue; 
Autumn has emptied her paint-box, 
She’s spreading her pictures for you. 


The flame-colored maples began it, 

The elms followed on with their gold; 
The willows, the birches, and beeches— 
All add to the beauty unrolled. 


But the glory that crowns the autumn 
And emblazons this beautiful show, 

Is flung from the scarlet oak trees— 
Oh! how their colors glow ! 


The Foliage Show is in progress, 
It’s message is felt every fall; 
Beauty is ours for the asking 
And God is behind it all! 


comprehension. “So that’s the game. 
‘Treasures!’ Humph !” 

“Tf we look for ’em,’ added Billy, also 
seeing a ray of light. “So that’s the game. 
Look for ’em anytime.” 

“Any time. All the time. You’re a 
sharp-eyed lot,’ praised Aunt Edith. 
“Come on, now, the whole year of you, 
and have some ice cream !” 

“We're going to tell our mothers we've 
had the best time we ever had,” said Bar- 
bara Rogers, speaking for the whole merry 


crew, as they all said good-by. ‘‘We love 
‘Treasures.’ ”’ 
“You tell your mothers,” said Aunt 


Edith, “that it’s the happiest party I ever 
attended.” 

“Attended?” said Barbara. 
ya 

“No,” contradicted Aunt Edith. “You 
gave it—all of you—unassisted. And tell 
your mothers, too, that you’re the very 
sharpest-eyed treasure-hunters in the 
world. Don’t forget, treasure-seekers, that 
the year has only just begun, will you? 
Think of the treasures ahead of you, in 
all these little months!’ 

“Treasures!” muttered Peter. 
such a bad game, Aunt Edith!” 


[All rights reserved] 


“You gave 


“Not 


33 
Donald and the Door 


EMMA FLORENCE BUSH 


“Donald, you have forgotten again to 
close the closet door,’’ Mother said, look- 
ing up from her sewing as Donald was 
rushing to leave the room. 

“Oh, bother!’ said Donald. ‘What’s 
the difference? I want to see John’s new 
puppy,” and Donald was halfway down 
stairs, so Mother did not hear the rest. 

It was Saturday, and Daddy was com- 
ing home in the afternoon to help put up 
a swing and to make a pen where the 
children could keep some rabbits. They 
were all helping him while Mother finished 
baking a cake. ; 

“Come, Daisy,” called Mother, “will you 
feed the kittens?” A neighbor had given 
the children three kittens, one for each of 
them. Donald called his kitten “Tar 
Baby,” he was so black; Daisy called hers 
“Sunshine,” for he was yellow and white; 
and Wdith named her gray-and-white one 
“Gingerbread”—why, no one knew. 

Daisy ran to do as Mother asked and 
in a few minutes she called, “I can find 
only two kittens, Mother.” 

The other children ran to see whose 
kitten was lost. Sunshine and Ginger- 
bread were busily eating, but Tar Baby 
was nowhere to be seen. 

Donald called and hunted everywhere, 
all around the house, and in the garage. 
He even asked some of the neighbors if 
they had seen his black kitten. 

In the house, he looked, again, upstairs 
and downstairs, in the cellar and even in 
the attic, but no Tar Baby did he find. 

“Well, if he is in the house, he will cry 
when he gets hungry,” said Father at 
last; “and if he is not in the house, some 
of the neighbors must have him and you 
ean hunt him up to-morrow.” 


That night Donald didn’t sleep very 
well. He turned and tossed and kept 


wondering and wondering where his little 
kitten could be. At last he slipped on 
his bathrobe and slippers and went softly 
downstairs. He had heard that some- 
thing to eat sometimes made people go to 
sleep. He would try a slice of bread and 
butter. 

On his way through the living room he 
stopped short at a little muffled sound. 
Where did it come from? He held his 
breath to listen. 

Then he dashed to the very closet door 
Mother cautioned him so often about shut- 
ting. There on the floor was an old darn- 
ing bag, and out of it peeped two bright 
yellow eyes—the eyes of Tar Baby. 

“Oh!” eried Donald, gathering him up 
in his arms. ‘You poor little kitty! You 
must have crept in there while the door 
was open. IJ'll remember that old door, 
after this!” 

He took Yar Baby to the kitchen and 
gave him a luncheon of bread and milk, 
before he carried him upstairs. Donald 
got into bed and Tar Baby cuddled down 
beside him, and then, even though Donald 
had quite forgotten to get himself his 
slice of bread and butter, it was not two 
minutes before they both were fast asleep. 

[All rights reserved] 
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Restore Royal Governor's Pew 


in King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., 


Ceremony witnessed by Chief Executive of Massachusetts 
and large congregation 


HE old pew in King’s Chapel, Boston, 

Mass., used by the provincial Governors 
of the Massachusetts Bay Colony before the 
Revolution, has been restored to its origi- 
nal state. It was occupied by Governor 
Alvan T. Fuller of Massachusetts, Mrs. 
Fuller, and the Governor’s staff, who were 
guests at the service on New Year’s Sun- 
day, December 30. Governor Fuller sat 
in the chair once used by Governor Hutch- 
inson, the last royal governor of Massa- 
chusetts. Dean Willard L. Sperry of the 
Theological School in Harvard University 
preached the sermon on this occasion, and 
assisted Dr. John Carroll Perkins, minister 
in charge of the Chapel, in conducting 
the service. 

After the American Revolution, the 
Goyernor’s pew, distinguished by its larger 
size, its crimson canopy, and its white 
fluted pillars, stood vacant until 1826, 
when canopy and pillars were taken down 
and the pew was made into two ordinary 
pews, Numbers Thirty-One and Thirty- 
Two, and rented in the usual way. Its 
recent restoration has been made possible 
by contributions from men and women of 
the Chapel. Now the pew stands as of 
old, on the extreme right hand side of the 
church, about half-way from entrance to 
chancel. It is topped with a replica of the 
erimson canopy, and the slim white fluted 
pillars rise on the aisle side of the pew. 
The pew is enclosed on three sides by a 
small white decorative railing. The inside 
of the pew is provided with chairs instead 
of the usual seats. The pew is not entered 
from the aisle, but from a narrow passage- 
way leading off from the aisle. Special 
bindings for copies of the prayer book and 
hymn book in this pew were given by Mr. 
and Mrs. W. W. Vaughan of the Chapel. 

It is interesting to note that the only 
other provincial Governor’s pew in an 
American church, one in the Bruton 
Church in Virginia, has also been recently 
restored. 

At the service attended by Governor 
Fuller, Dean Sperry preached to a large 
congregation from Ecclesiastes iii.15, “God 
requireth that which is past.” He pointed 
to the values in the backward look; he 
told why it was good for King’s Chapel 
to hark back at this time to Colonial days. 
He supplemented his Scriptural text with 
the saying of Sir James Barrie: “It some- 
times looks as though we are sent into this 
world to decide for ourselves whether we 
are worth saving.” <A portion of his ser- 
mon, as reported by The Boston Herald, 
follows: 

“All that we call eternal is that which 
we have decided in our own experience to 
make permanent—that which, being in our 
own keeping, have thought worth 
saving. 

“Creeds, 


we 


denominations, governments, 
and parties change; but if you think of 
what men call history, you will see that it 


is the sum of the things which men have 
decided are worth saving. We are living 
in a time when men are possessed more or 


less by the passion for antiques. Your 
antique is something which men decided 


long ago was worth 
that which went into 
not worth saving. 

“Why do you buy an antique to-day? 
Not because it is old, but because it is to 
you a symbol of the permanence of human 
life. Whether it be chair, picture, or 
family heirloom, it seems to give your life 
more of permanence than it would other- 
wise have. The old thing that we keep at 
home is the symbol to us of the obliga- 
tion of a man to decide whether there is 
anything worth saving. A great deal we 
have done in 1928 is already consigned to 
the yulture, and a good deal of what there 
is to be in 1929 will not remain. 

“Here we are, harking back to the time 
of the colony in Massachusetts. Why do 
we do it? People who live in the excite- 
ment of the present will say that we are 
antiquarians because we refuse to feed 
upon the advancing hour, because we are 
trying to capitalize our past. Some patriot 
will assure us that we are very wrong to 
remember the days which antedate our 
days and recall the colonies; another will 
say we are Anglomaniacs. Now all that 
is sham—an unjust account of what we 
are trying to do. You and I do not find 
our satisfaction in the past, present, or 
future merely as points of time. We find 
our satisfaction in points of permanence 
when we have found the thing that is 
worth saving. 


saving, as against 
the rubbish heap as 
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“It is one of the missions of the Chris- 
tian Church to suggest that, in the midst 
of transient concerns, there ought to be 
some things which in their nature and 
character are worth saving. This build- 
ing, these institutions, and this service are 
witness to us that some men have stood up 
manfully in the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts to say that there is something in 
human life that deserves to live—that 
there is in the religious and political his- 
tory of this Commonwealth that which is 
worth saving, and is infinitely more eternal 
than most of the luxury of the present 
time. This King’s Chapel, rather stern in 
its exterior, rather austere in its interior, 
is not intended to make collectors of an- 
tiques out of us, but it bids us remember 
the famous men who were here before our 
time. 

“We stand here for a moment in the 
presence of many years gone by, and have 
come here to take farewell of another year 
passing out of our lives, consciously and 
thoughtfully, with its distractions and its 
opportunities. And we cannot come here 
and go out without realizing that there are 
some things in life worth saving.” 


Supplying for Dr. Lathrop 


During 
months’ 


Dr. John H. Lathrop’s three 
absence as a delegate to the 


Brahmo Samaj centenary celebration in 
India, the preachers in the Unitarian 


Church of the Saviour, in Brooklyn, N.Y., 
are the following: Dr. William L. Sulli- 
van, December 2-80; Prof. Kirsopp Lake, 
January 6-27; Prof. William W. Fenn, 
February 3; Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, Feb- 
ruary 17; Rev. Palfrey Perkins, February 
24; President Louis C. Cornish, March 3; 
Dr. Charles E. Park, March 10; Rey. 
Roger S. Forbes, March 17. February 10 
will be observed as Young People’s 
Sunday. 


UNITARIAN HEADQUARTERS ON BEACON 
Showing the candle-lighted windows of the A. U. A. Building, 25 Beacon Street, Boston 


HILL, CHRISTMAS BVE 


<a 
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He Saved the Sight of Thousands 


Dr. Lucien Howe, noted ophthalmic surgeon and Unitarian 
Layman, is dead—His record and that of Dr. Samuel G. Howe 


and Louisa Lee Schuyler in 


ITH the death of Dr. Lucien Howe, 

noted ophthalmologist, another chap- 
ter has been closed in the notable history 
of the service of Unitarians to the blind. 
He died at his home in Belmont, Mass., 
December 27. He was eighty years of age. 
The funeral service was held December 30, 
with Rev. Henry Wilder Foote of the Uni- 
tarian Church in Belmont officiating, as- 
sisted by President Kenneth C. M. Sills of 
Bowdoin College which was Dr. Howe's 
Alma Mater. 

Dr. Howe’s labors have saved the sight 
of thousands of persons. He was respon- 
sible for the first law requiring the use of 
drops in the eyes of new-born infants for 
the prevention of Ophthalmia neonatorum, 
‘babies’ sore eyes,” passed by the New 
York State Legislature in 1890. Similar 
Laws have since been enacted in almost 
every State of the Union. 

It is a fact that every important service 
for the prevention of blindness and the 
care and education of the blind has been 
initiated by Unitarians. The story began 
with Samuel G. Howe, who, in the thirties, 
opened the first school for the blind in 
America in his grandfather’s home in Bos- 
ton, Mass. It continued with Colonel 
Thomas H. Perkins, also a Unitarian, who 
helped this Dr. Howe found the pioneer 
Perkins Institution for the Blind. Later, 
Louisa Lee Schuyler of New York City 
devoted herself to the work which resulted 
in the formation of the National Commit- 
tee for the Prevention of Blindness. She 
shared with Dr. Lucien Howe the credit 
for greatly reducing the infantile affliction 
of blindness. Two years ago, Dr. Howe 
gave $250,000 to Harvard University to 
endow a laboratory for research in ophthal- 
mology, and he was the first director of 
the laboratory. : 

Most of Dr. Howe’s life work lay in 
Buffalo, N.Y., where he was a member of 
the First Unitarian Church and served as 
chairman of the board of trustees. After 
his removal to Belmont, he was a regular 


attendant at the Unitarian Church. 


Dr. Howe's work for the conservation of 
vision extended over a period of more than 
a half-century. For nearly fifty years he 
was in charge of the Buffalo Eye, Ear, and 
Throat Infirmary. He was_ professor 


- emeritus of ophthalmology at the Univer- 


sity of Buffalo School of Medicine. In 
1927 he was awarded the Leslie Dana gold 
medal, given annually by the National 
Committee for the Prevention of Blindness 
to the person who has done most for the 
saving of human eyesight during the past 
year. In recognition of his work in check- 
ing ophthalmia in newborn infants, he was 
elected an honorary president of the 
Société Francaise d’Ophthalmologie. He 
has held membership and offices in several 
ophthalmological and medical societies in 
both America and Europe. 

His gift for the laboratory at Harvard 


was supplemented by later appropriations. | 


Although the “Howe Laboratory of Oph- 


_tioned earlier. 


the battle against blindness 
thalmology” is its official title, Dr. Howe 
preferred to have it known as a memorial 
to his father, brother, and father-in-law. 
At the time of making his gift, he said: 

“The father of Mrs. Howe [his wife] 
commanded a division of the sixth corps 
in the Army of the Potomac in the Civil 
War. My father commanded the Third 
Cavalry; while my brother, a captain in 
the Fourth Artillery, was killed in action 
early in life. These three men served in 
the Regular Army a total of over seventy 
years. It was therefore in accordance with 
the family plans to establish some me- 
morial to that long record which would 
seem lasting and also useful. The gift to 
Harvard was the result.” 

Dr. Howe was the author of a _ two- 
volume work on ‘‘The Muscles of the Eye,” 
of a book on “The Hereditary Eye De- 
fects,’ and of another volume on “Uni- 
versal Military Education.” 

Dr. Howe was born in Standish, Maine, 
September 18, 1848. Before entering on 
his medical education he was graduated 
from Bowdoin College in 1870, where he 
also received his A.M. degree three years 
later. His degrees in medicine came from 
the Long Island College Hospital in Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., and the Bellevue Hospital 
Medical College, New York City. In 1873 
he was made a member of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons in Hngland, of which he 
was a fellow at the time of his death. 
Dr. Howe was married in 1898, and his 
wife, Mrs. Elizabeth M. Howe, survives 
him. 

As a testimonial to his fifty years of 
service, given by his associates and friends 
in Buffalo, April 16, 1925, it was pointed 
out that his services were notable in fur- 
thering interests outside his profession, 
including the schools of Buffalo and the 
State of New York. His opposition as a 
citizen to certain forms of politics that 
threatened to hinder the growth of Buffalo, 
his continuous championship of the finer 
things in the city, were also commended. 

Of the same name, but not the same 
family, was Dr. Samuel G. Howe, men- 
To acquire the viewpoint 
of his blind pupils, he spent hours with 
his eyes bandaged. With his own hands 
he prepared books with raised type, and 
rude maps on which the principal cities 
were indicated by pins. Financial aid to 
his project came later from the Massachu- 
setts Legislature and through efforts of 
the women of Boston. Colonel Thomas H. 
Perkins gave his house and estate for the 
first school for the blind in America, the 
Perkins Institution. The head of this 
school to-day, Edward E. Allen, is also a 
Unitarian. Dr. Howe traveled, explaining 
his project and methods. The result was 
legislation in seventeen States for the edu- 
cation of the blind and the beginning by 
Congress of the National Library for the 
Blind. 

In 1926, Miss Schuyler was likewise 
awarded the Leslie Dana Medal by the 
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National Committee. Her work for the 
prevention of blindness was begun in 1908 
and resulted in the organization of this 
committee. It gave Miss Schuyler credit 
for reducing by one-half the infantile afilic- 
tion which, at the time she undertook her 
work, accounted for the blindness of 
twenty-eight per cent. of the children in 
schools for the sightless. She was a mem- 
ber of All Souls Unitarian Church in New 
York City and one of the first seven per- 
sons elected to honorary membership in 
the American Unitarian Association. She 
was the first woman to receive the honor- 
ary degree of LL.D. from Columbia 
University. 

Thus, in the rehabilitation of the handi- 
capped and the prevention of the handicap 
itself, Unitarians have been pioneers. 


Ministers Called 


Rey. Paul L. Muder has been called to 
the church in Medfield, Mass. Mr. Muder 
goes to Medfield from Presque Isle, Maine, 
which was his first parish. 

The Marshfield Hills, Mass., church has 
called Thomas Gregory Hutton, a student 
at Harvard Divinity School. Mr. Hutton 
has been educated at McGill University, 
Harvard Divinity School, and Harvard 
Graduate School, and is an experienced 
mission preacher in the Presbyterian de- 
nomination. He belongs to the Congrega- 
tional fellowship and had applied for 
affiliation with the Unitarian fellowship. 
The Marshfield Hills church is a union of 
Unitarian, Baptist, and Congregational 
churches, and had decided to call a Con- 
gregationalist minister at this time; so 
that at present Mr. Hutton will not con- 
tinue his request for Unitarian fellowship. 

Rey. Alfred HE. von Stilli, who has been 
settled in Jamestown, N.Y., since 1925, has 
accepted a call to Tulsa Okla. 

Rev. Frederick L. Weis of the Third 
Church, Dorchester, Mass., has been called 
to Lancaster, Mass. 


Preachers for Dr. Shippen 
in Second Church, Boston 


During the leave of absence granted to 
the minister, Dr. Eugene R. Shippen, the 
pulpit of the Second Church in Boston, 
Mass., will be supplied, until Easter, by 
visiting preachers. Dr. and Mrs. Shippen 
will spend these months in Florida. 

These will be the preachers: Dr. Thomas 
H. Billings, Dr. Nehemiah Boynton, Prof. 
William Adams Brown, Rey. Edward H. 
Cotton, Prof. William W. Fenn, Rey. Wil- 
liam J. Huizinga, Rev. John N. Mark, Rev. 
Vivian T. Pomeroy, Dr. William L. Sul- 
livan, Dr. Frank S. C. Wicks. Young 
People’s Sunday will be observed Febru- 
ary 10, when the Emerson Guild will be 
in charge. Two students from Harvard 
University and Radcliffe College will 
occupy the pulpit. 


To Pastorate in Canton, Mass. 


Rey. Charles W. Casson began on New 
Year’s Day his pastorate of the Unitarian 
Church in Canton, Mass., following his 
resignation as minister of the Second Uni- 
tarian Church in West Somerville, Mass. 
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Will Open Home for Elderly Women 


Corporation receives property for purpose 
from Mrs. Fannie Barnard Pratt 


T its annual meeting in January, the 
Frances Merry Barnard Home, Inc., 

of Boston, Mass., accepted from Mrs. 
Fannie Barnard Pratt of Boston an at- 
tractive residence located in the Fairmount 
section of Hyde Park, Mass., to be used 
as a home for elderly or needy women. 
While its beneficiaries are not limited to 
women of the Unitarian faith, preference 
is given to them; that the Frances 
Merry Barnard Home, it is expected, will 
be the first home of its kina to open its 


sO 


are on the second floor, and the maids’ 
rooms and storage space occupy the attic. 

The Frances Merry Barnard Home is 
named in memory of the mother of Mrs. 
Fannie Barnard Pratt, to whom the pro- 
jected home has been one of her greatest 
life interests. Before the formation of 
the corporation in 1910, Mrs. Pratt main- 
tained personally a home for a few women 
of the type she wished to help. This 
building was burned during the year 1912, 
and the corporation felt that the fund 


THE 


FRANCES 


doors since the agitation in the fellowship, 
which has been going on for the last year 
or more, for some provision for needy, 
elderly, or lonely Unitarians. Several 
funds exist in different parts of the coun- 
try, but none has been adequate to war- 
rant the attempt to buy and maintain a 


home, or local conditions have not been 
favorable. 
The Frances Merry Barnard Home, 


which is at 50 Beacon Street, Hyde Park, 
is of semi-stucco construction, with wood 


above the first floor. While a few minor 
repairs will be necessary, it is in good 


condition to put into immediate use and 
will be opened in the spring. <A veranda 
runs along two sides of the building, and 
there is a small conservatory for flowers. 
The land in the rear slopes down to the 


Neponset River and affords room for a 
large garden. The buildings include a 


stable and u garage. On the ground floor 
of the residence are a parlor and living- 
room divided by a large hall. In these 
and in the dining-room are fireplaces. 
The kitchen, and the usual pantries and 
closets, are also on the ground floor. Half 
a dozen sleeping-rooms and a sewing-room 


MERRY BARNARD HOME, 


HYDE PARK, MASS. 

in hand was too small to justify rebuild- 
ing it or establishing a home in another 
location. 

Various pieces of property have been 
examined from time to time, and archi- 
tects’ drawings have been considered, but 
the feeling has persisted that no attempt 
to buy or build a home should be made 
until the fund was sufficient to maintain 
it permanently. In order that the work 
may be developed, the corporation will be 


glad to receive further additions to the 
fund. Among donors to the fund, besides 
Mrs. Pratt, have been Mrs. Richard 


Bradley, the Misses Helen and Hannah 
Kimball of Brookline, Mass., Mrs. Rebecca 
B. Warren, and others. A legacy came 
also under the will of Caroline M. Bar- 
nard. Only the income from the fund can 
be used, 

According to the agreement of associa- 
tion entered into when the corporation 
was formed, it was constituted “for the 
purpose of acquiring and maintaining a 
home for the occupancy of single women 
who through no fault of their own have 
been reduced in circumstances, and who 
are preferably though not necessarily of 
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the Unitarian faith.” It has not been Mrs. 
Pratt’s intention that the home should be 
a strictly charitable retreat, but that 
those who are admitted, if able, should 
pay a small sum each week. 


Mrs. Pratt, the chief donor, is the 
widow of E. F. Pratt, who died almost 
half a century ago, and the mother of 


Charles Pratt, who gave to Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology its School of 
Naval Architecture. For about forty 
years she has made her home at Hotel 
Bristol in Boston. She has crossed the 
Atlantic forty or fifty times, and made 
her latest in 1927. She is the oldest 
trustee on one of the Boston hospital 
boards and has been prominent in the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 
Dr. Samuel A. Eliot is president of the 
Frances Merry Barnard Home, Inc., and 
W. Forbes Robertson is clerk. Additional 
trustees are Richard M. Bradley, Fred M. 


Lamson, Miss Anna M. Bancroft, Miss 
Hannah Kimball, and Mrs. Fannie B. 
Pratt. Mr. Lamson is also treasurer of the 


board. To him and to Harold Barnes the 
Home is deeply indebted for their unflag- 
ging interest and for the vast amount of 
time they have given in examining prop- 
erty and in investing the funds of the 
corporation safely and to the best 
advantage. 


Mr. Dietrich in Boston 


Rey. John H. Dietrich, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church in Minneapolis, 
Minn., and leader among Unitarian hu- 
manisis, will fill three speaking engage- 
ments in Boston, Mass., next Saturday and 
Sunday. At the Saturday luncheon meet- 
ing of the Twentieth Century Club, 3 Joy 
Street, January 12, he will discuss “The 
Chief Danger in Our Civilization.” Lunch- 
eon is at one o'clock, and the speaking will 
begin about 1.45 o'clock. At the Sunday 


morning Community Church service in 
Symphony Hall, January 13, at 10.45 


o'clock, he will speak on “The Advance of 
Humanism.” At the 7.30 o'clock service 
that evening of the Parker Memorial, at 
the Bulfinch Place Church, Mr. Dietrich’s 
topic will be “My Religion.” 


New England Alliance Meeting 


Dr. Maxwell, Savage, Rev. Elizabeth 
Padgham, and Dr. J. A. C. Fagginger Auer 
will be the guest speakers at the mid- 
winter meeting of the New England As- 
sociate Alliance, to be held at the Unita- 
rian Church in Jamaica Plain, Mass., 
Thursday, January 17. Dr. Savage will 
speak on ‘The Undiminished Torch”; Miss 
Padgham will discuss “Phases of Religious 
Sducation’; Dr. Auer’s topic is to be an- 
nounced. <A collection will be taken for 
Proctor Academy. 


Supplying at Memphis 


Rey. John L. Robinson is serving as 
supply minister of the First Unitarian 
Church in Memphis, Tenn., until a min- 
ister is obtained to succeed Rev. Henry F. 
Waring, who resigned to study at the 
University of Chicago. 
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Death of Dr. Mason 


Dr. L. Walter Mason, pre-eminent Uni- 
tarian minister, who had been settled over 
the First Unitarian Church in Pittsburgh, 
Pa., for the past twenty-eight years, died 
on New Year’s Day of pneumonia, at the 
age of sixty-eight years. Besides his dis- 
tinguished service to liberal religion, Dr. 
Mason was actively interested in social 
and civic projects, the cause of interna- 
tional peace, and the administration of 
charities. In 1913 he was a delegate to 
the 1913 meeting of the International Con- 
gress of Religious Liberals in Paris. 

Before coming to Pittsburgh, Dr. Mason 
held Unitarian pastorates in Union City, 
Pa., and in Brookfield and Gloucestey. 
Mass. He was graduated from the Mead- 
ville Theological School in 1886 and or- 
dained the same year. A detailed account 
of Dr. Mason’s life and work will appear 
in a future issue of THE REGISTER. 


John Haynes Holmes on Mission 
to Holy Land for a Dedication 


Rey. John Haynes Holmes of the Com- 
munity Church of New York City is on a 
trip to the Holy Land, from which he will 
return late in March. Mr. Holmes is to 
deliver the address at the dedication of the 
Nathan and Lina Straus Health and Wel- 
fare Center in Jerusalem, the gift of Mr. 
and Mrs. Straus to Hadassah. Mr. and 
Mrs. Holmes will remain in Palestine a 
fortnight or more studying the Zionist 
movement, and expect to stop over in Con- 
stantinople and Athens on their return 
journey. 


Proctor Academy News Notes 


About one hundred delegates from New 
England and the Middle Atlantic States 
attended the second annual conference 
held at Proctor Academy, December 30- 
January 1 under the auspices of the Young 
People’s Religious Union of the Unitarian 
Church. A full account of the meetings 
is to be published in THE REGISTER. 

School reopened January 3, after the 
Christmas vacation with an _ increased 
enrollment for the winter term. 


Union Services, Westboro, Mass. 


A series of evening union inspirational 
Services are being held in Westboro, Mass., 
by the Baptist, Congregational, Methodist, 
and Unitarian churches; and from January 
13 to February 3, the pastors of these four 
churches will preach on the same theme 
each Sunday. Rey. Edward W. McGlenen 
is minister of the Unitarian Church, and 
Rey. Dudley Ferrell and Rev. Miles Han- 
son are among the preachers for the eyve- 
ning services. The union meeting schedule 
follows: : 

Sunday, January 6, 7 p.M., Baptist 
Church, Rev. Dudley Ferrell; Sunday, 
January 27, 7 P.M., Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Charles L. Page; Tuesday, January 
29, 7.30 p.M., Methodist Church, Rev. John 
L. Ivey; Wednesday, January 30, 7.30 
P.M., Baptist Church, Rey. G. B. Mac- 
Donald; Thursday, January 31, 7.30 p.m., 
Unitarian Church, Rey. Miles Hanson; 
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Friday, February 1, 7.80 p.m., Congrega- 
tional Church, Rev. Fred A. MacDonald; 
Sunday, February 3, 7 pP.M., Congrega- 
tional Church, Bishop William F. An- 
derson. ; 

Following are the common sermon 
subjects of the four pastors: January 13, 
‘My Conception of God’; January 20, 
“God’s Purpose for Me”; January 27, “My 
Response”; February 3, ‘“God’s Power 
Available.” 


Personals 


Maj. Charles W. Hubner, who has been 
named the most eminent living Southern 
poet by the Poetry Society of the South, 
is a member of the United Liberal Church, 
Unitarian-Universalist, in Atlanta, Ga. 

Julian Kennedy, a member of the First 

Jnitarian Church in Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
received the 1928 gold medal of the Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
awarded “in recognition of his eminent 
services and contribution to the iron and 
steel industry.” 


Dr. Wilmer Krusen, recently elected 
president of the Laymen’s League chapter 
of the First. Unitarian Church, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., was formerly president of 
the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and 
Science and one-time health officer for 
that city. Weston Howe, chapter secre- 
tary, is a past vice-president of the Young 
People’s Religious Union and was formerly 
president of the Round Table chapter of 
the League at the Second Unitarian 
Church in Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Members and friends of All Souls Uni- 
tarian Church in New York City met at 
the parish house, December 30, to con- 
gratulate Mr. and Mrs. George R. Bishop 
on the sixty-fifth anniversary of their 
wedding. Mr. Bishop was treasurer of 
All Souls Church for many years, and he 
has given long service on the board of 
trustees. Mrs. Bishop is the president- 
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treasurer of the Society for the Employ- 
ment and Relief of Poor Women. Until 
the last annual meeting, she had not 
missed one of its meetings for forty-five 
years. 


Dr. Peabody Will Lead 
Conference on Preaching 


At the meeting of the Boston Associa- 
tion of Ministers, which will be held Mon- 
day afternoon, January 14, at 4.30 o’clock, 
at the home of the moderator, Dr. Chris- 
topher R. Eliot, in Cambridge, Mass., Dr. 
Francis Greenwood Peabody will lead a 
conference on preaching. 


Rev. Trevor Davies at the Chapel 


Rey. Trevor H. Davies of the Timothy 
Haton Memorial Church, Toronto, Canada, 
will preach at the King’s Chapel noon 
services in Boston, Mass., Tuesday to F'ri- 
day inclusive, January 15-18. On Monday, 
January 14, Raymond C. Robinson, the 
King’s Chapel organist, will give a recital 
at 12.15 p.m. 


Miss Frances Anne Hill Dies 


Miss Frances Anne Hill, daughter of the 
late Dr. Alonzo Hill, died December 18 
at the home of her great-nephew, Ran- 
dolph Coolidge, in Brookline, Mass., at 
the age of ninety-two years. Her father 
served the Unitarian Church in Worcester 
for the forty-four years from 1827 to 1871. 
She was born in Worcester, April 16, 1836. 


Mr. Locke Before Monday Club 

Rev. William Ware Locke of Lawrence, 
Mass., will speak on “Social Problems in 
Modern Novels” before the meeting of the 
Unitarian Ministers’ Monday Club, Mon- 
day, January 14, at 11 a.m., at 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. Rev. Paul Muder 
will preside at the meeting, which is open 
to the public. 


A BLOOD BOILER 


The Moderation League, Inc., whose spirit is so moderate that it hesitates 
to tell the whole truth, issues a report which has received much publicity 
the last few weeks. Headlines in a Boston paper blare out; 


“FINDS INCREASE IN. DRUNKENNESS” 


“Blames Dry Law for Upward Trend” 


The text asserts that, in 888 places studied by the Moderation League, 
drunkenness increased 238 per cent. between 1920 and 1928. 


BUT 


When we investigate, we find that in Massachusetts, for example, there 
were 129,455 arrests for drunkenness in 1917 and only 80,790 in 1927— 


A DECREASE OF 48,665 


It is Booze, not Prohibition, that makes them drunk. 


The Unitarian Temperance Society, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Truth is mighty and 
must prevail 
but she waits for 
valiant men 
TO WIN 
her victories 


Truth Did Matter 


To builders of Laconia meeting-house 
—Sixtieth anniversary of its 
dedication 


The meeting-house of the First Unita- 
rian Church of Laconia, N.H., is sixty 
years old. A liberal group was formed 
more than ninety years ago, with eight 
charter members, and the formal organi- 
zation of the church dates back to 1867. 
At the service celebrating the sixtieth an- 
niversary of the dedication, held Novem- 
ber 11, the minister, Rev. William BH. 
Billingham, commented on the intellectual 
honesty of the founders of this ehurch. 
He cited the legend of Naaman, who, 
cured of his leprosy by bathing in the 
Jordan, forsook his gods to worship 
Jehovah. But business demanded that he 
go with his king and worship the gods 
of his king, and he asked the forgiveness 
of Elisha in so doing. He is like many 
men who worship and do other things 
because the crowd does them that way. 

Mr. Billingham said that there was a 
ery for the old-time religion, but that 
people did not go back far enough. Most 
men were accepting an antique that was 
not real when they thought they were ac- 
cepting the old-time religion. The true 
religion does not belong to 1860 or there- 
abouts, with all the morbid ideas of God 
of the time. 

“We need,” he said, “to go back to the 
timeless truths of Jesus, with his demand 
for love for neighbor; his idea that men 
are the light of the world; his spirit of 
the good Samaritan. Coupling these time- 
less truths with the spirit of progress of 
our time, we cannot help but find the 
truth which is eternal. 

“Threescore years ago our fathers 
brought into this city a new church con- 
ceived in liberty and dedicated to the 
proposition that honesty and truth in reli- 
gion were important. It is for us to re- 
dedicate ourselves anew to the task of 
re-emphasizing the intellectual honesty, of 
re-emphasizing the principles, of Jesus. 
As we do that, we come to the real spirit 
of the Unitarian Church.” 

This was the preamble adopted over 
ninety years ago by the founders of the 
first liberal church in Laconia, then called 
Meredith Ridge: 

“Liberality is universally acknowledged, 
not only as a generous and manly, but 
also as an amiable trait in the character 
of the individual; if it gives loveliness to 
the secular concerns of men, why should it 
not be permitted also to add grace and 
luster to religion?” 
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OF RELIGIOUS, 


EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE 
UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Wishes for Names and Addresses 


of your non-Unitarian friends and your 
friends who are affiliated with no church 
at all, who might be interested in re- 
ceiving announcements concerning the 
GREATER Boston Mission, to be held 
at Arlington Street Church, January 
20-27. Mail or telephone them as soon 
as possible to 


THE COMMITTEE OF ONE HUNDRED 


SIXTPEN Beacon Srrevt, Boston, MASs. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


The Spring Quarter begins April 1, 1929, 
at 57th Street and Woodlawn Avenue, 
one block from the University of Chicago. 
With an expanded curriculum, due to its 
association with the University and affili- 
ated theological schools; and enlarged op- 
portunities for field work in the churches 
and social service institutions of Chicago, 
the school is prepared to meet the varied 
needs of individuals and the growing de- 
mands of the liberal churches. 

It offers courses for parish assistants 
and directors of religious education, with 
instruction in education, psychology, sociol- 
ogy, music, art, dramatics, literature, etc. 
Rooms for men and women are available in 
Meadville House and Channing House, 
respectively, at minimum rates. 

For information address Sydney B. Snow, 
D.D., acting president and president-elect. 
5659 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. The next semes- 
ter begins January 14, 1929. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


LOMBARD COLLEGE 
Founded 1851 


Curtis W. Reese, D.D., PResIpeNtT 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by 
Unitarians and Universalists. Balanced 
courses, modern in spirit and content, lead 
to recognized degrees in Arts and Sciences. 
A College not so large as to make instruc- 
tion impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 
The Registrar 
LompBakp Cotter, GaLespurG@, ILLINOIS. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 
Presipent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, PAUL C. CABOT. 

Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S$. Eustis, "M.D., 
Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert K. Hallett, Mrs. 
John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secrerary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympath dc tion amon 
liberal Christians, ee hae rere 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCHERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 
Rev. Watrter S. Swisuer, Pres. 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Church School 
Superintendents and Teachers, and Directors of 
eung People’s Organisations, 


For particulars address the Dean. 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, S.T.B., A.M. 
West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCT OR ACADEMY 


Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely ne uipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalogue address 
CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 
Box 16 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY 


Afternoon and Evening Classes 
Children’s and Adult Clubs 
Facilities for Neighborhood Meetings 


Various de ppertmens are maintained by Unitarian 
Churehes and Alliances. The general work is sup- 
ported by private contributions. 


B. Farnuam Surra, Presa. Epwarp J. Samson, Treas. 


5 Academy Lane, 19 Congress 
Concord, Mass. Boston, Mass. 
Eamcnae 
E CHRISTIAN 


UNION 


+8 BOYLSTON STREET 
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Meadville Publications Wanted 
to Complete Unitarian Files 


The librarian at the Unitarian Building, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., Miss 
Cynthia Griffin, desires to complete the 
files of Meadville publications and needs 
the following: 

Meadville Theological School Catalogues 
for the years 1846-47, 1847-48, 1857-59, 
1862-67, 1874-75, 1882, and 1887-88. 

Meadville Bulletins: Volume 13, No. 3; 
Vol.’ 14, No.2; Vol.°18, No. °1. 

Pictures of the churches in the fellow- 
ship are also needed for the permanent 
files of the reference library, including 
photographs of interiors and _ exteriors, 
parish houses, and parsonages. These 
pictures should be unmounted, preferably. 

Parish histories, either bound or in 
pamphlet form, are desired to add to the 
collection of such material as the library 
possesses. : 

Material in response to any of these 
needs may be forwarded to Miss Griffin, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


A. U. A. Acknowledgments 


Acknowledgments of the American Uni- 
tarian Association: 


Already acknowledged ............. So GoatS 
Oct. 6. Mrs. C. EB. Stratton, Suffern, 
ISA GS ot pes ean ee 5.00 
15. Mrs. M. L. Hawley, Bing- 
Sk a oe ae ee ea 100.00 
16. Mrs. C. BE. Hart, Stewart- 
Wie A. nt a ine ee 8 8 20.00 
24. Society in Barnstable, Mass. 50.00 
Noy. 1. Society in Stoneham, Mass. 6.97 
1. Associate Members ....... 7.00 
16. Kennebunk, Maine, Branch 
Women’s Alliance ....... 10.00 
20. Society in Newport, R.I.... 213.71 
28. Wirst Congregational Church, 
OGM BOR Be ON Nie oh o's) 0 iiss oie 550.00 
30. Associate Members ....... 19.00 
30. Mrs. Anna K, Bergen, Morris, 
Ue 9) ten ata: Se 5.00 
30. Society in Warwick, Mass. 5.54 
30. First Parish, Cambridge, 
Ee ne a riscs 'W aieiy ss. 5 os 2.00 
RECEIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY 
Noy. 1. Income of Invested Funds.. 500.00 
ESPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED FOR THE 
DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 
Noy. 28. Society in Concord, N.H.... 17.00 
$5,066.95 


Henry H. FuLwer, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Meeting of N. Y. League 


New York League of Unitarian Women 
will hold a meeting January 11.at the 
Church of the Divine Paternity (Univer- 
salist) 76th Street and Central Park West, 
New York City, at 11 a.m. Rev. Henry R. 
Rose of Newark, N.J., will speak on “The 
Influence of Art and Music in the Forma- 
tion of Character.” Box luncheon. Tea 
and coffee will be served by the women 
of the church. All women are cordially 
invited. 


How They Give in Lynn 


The fourth annual payment to the Lynn, 
Mass., Unitarian Campaign fund has pro- 
vided an amount sufficient to pay off the 
remainder of the church mortgage and 
leave a balance of $400 for the endow- 


= 
= 
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ment fund. This church contributed 
$8,000 to the Unitarian Foundation, pay- 
able over a period of five years. When 
this amount was raised, additional con- 
tributions were received for use in the 
parish. That portion of the fifth pay- 


ment intended for parish use, therefore, 


will be applied wholly to the endowment. 


EUROPE $72 33 
«~~ day 
200 All Expense Tours $225 up. Booklet Free. 
Mediterranean and Scandinavian Cruises, $395 
ALLEN TOURS, Inc.,154 Boylston Street, Boston 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 
Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 
Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Combined—Stenographic—Civil Service. 
156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 
Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 


\ For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. J 
Manuscripts Wanted 
Good Book Printing, 
Publishing and Mar- 


keting at lowest cost. 
MEADOR PUB. CO., 27A Beach, Boston, Mass. 


thinking. 


readings.”—Zion’s Herald. 
two continents. 


Why this paradox? 


14 Beacon Street 
Boston 


Karl Barth’s 


The Word of God 
and 
The Word of Man 


Translated from the German 
By Douglas Horton 
A Book That Will Make Men Think 


“This book will literally halt the reader in his tracks, for one of its most 
distinguishing characteristics is its unusual power of arresting attention 
and forcing men and women to review and reappraise their religious 


“It is a book that will make men think. ... It will bear 


Barth Drives Man Straight Back to God 


Barth is claimed by the modernists of Europe and America. 
as enthusiastically hailed by the conservative religious thinkers of these 


addresses which contains the essence of his thinking. 


$2.25 
THE PILGRIM PRESS 


repeated 


He is just 


The answer is found in this book of 


418 S. Market Street 


Chicago 


GIVE YOURSELF A PRESENT 


When you attend the American Unitarian Association meeting in 
Chicago next fall, and see the fine new Meadville Building 
going up, or some friend tells you about it, how you will glow 


with pride if you can say: 


“I HELPED PUT THAT UP!” 


Such a feeling adds to the pleasure of living. So send in your 


prompt contribution, large, 


or small, or medium—it is the 


spirit that goes with the gift that counts most—to Mr. Isaac 
Sprague, Treasurer, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Meadville Building Fund Committee 


Morton D. Huru 


Sypney B. Snow 


Ropert 8. Lorinc Isaac Spracup 
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“Is it true that she has a secret sor- 


row?’ “Yes! Hasn’t she told you about 
it?’—London Humorist. 
The best reducing exercise consists in 


moving the head from left to right and 
back again when asked to have some more. 


Oil in the Thames is reported to be 
killing the fish. There is some talk of re- 
stocking the river with sardines—Punch. 


Porter: “Did yo’ miss dat train, suh?” 
Traveler: “No! I didn’t like to see it 
around, so I chased it out of the yard.” 

—Minneapolis Journal. 


“A woman told me that she knew she 
had a bad temper,” says Billy Sunday, 
“but that she ‘was over it in a minute.’ 
So is a Gatling gun.” 


Teacher (during a class on mining): 
“Now, if I went West and leased land 
and got oil on it, what would I be?’ 
Student: “A Republican !’—Life. 


The collection of motes and beams in 
both organizations is so large, we note in 
an editorial of a daily paper, that the pot 
could not possibly call the. kettle black 
without a tongue in its cheek. 


Two statesmen: “What is the political 


situation to-day?” “Excellent! Every 
country is. determined to disarm, and 
there’s only one detail left to settle: none 


of them will hear of its defense estimates 
being cut down.’—Stwnde. 


From the Edinburgh University publi- 
eation, The Student: 
“The heights ‘by great men reached and 
kept 
Were not attained by sudden flight ; 
But they, while their companions danced, 
Were sleeping soundly through the night.” 


“But, Magnolia, if you would put your 
mind on your work a little more, I am 
sure that you would do better.” Mag- 
nolia: “Yes, ma’am, but if Ah put maw 
mind on maw work as much as you is 
continually tellin’ me to, Ah wouldn’t be 
able to think of nothin’ else.” 

—Youth’s Companion, 


One of our most’ faithful church mem- 
bers is now living in a town several miles 
away. The Hpiscopal minister there called 
on her daughter and asked her to unite 
with his congregation. She explained, 
“But I am a Unitarian.” Whereupon he 
graciously said, “But we may be able to 
help you.” 


Mrs. Daniel C, French tells a_ story 
about Paderewski. He was making a call 
at the home of the Richard Watson 
Gilders and asking the two little girls 


how their dancing was coming on and if 
they wouldn’t dance a little for him. They 
would be glad to; but Miss Hall, their 
music teacher, wasn’t there to play for 
them. Paderewski volunteered to take her 
place at the piano, and after they had 
finished and been applauded, he said, “And 
how did I play, Francesca? .I hope I 
played well enough.” ‘The little girl hesi- 
tated, her face troubled, then said, “Oh, 
yes, Mr. Paderewski,” and after a moment 
she went on apologetically, “You did aw- 
fully well, but, of course it—wasn’t—like— 
Miss Hall.” 
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ARIAN SERVICE 
rewSION SOCIETY 


Provides pension for our ministers who have 
served faithfully twenty or more years and 
have reached sixty-five years of age. Help 
our work by sending Annual Contributions 
to the Treasurer. 


James P. Parmenter . . . . President 
Samuel A. Eliot . . . Vice-President 
Henry M. Williams . Vice-President 
Robert S. Loring . . . . . . Secretary 


Harold G. Arnold, Treasurer, 55 Emmons 
Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 


HANGOEAARADENAUNAUEAUUL EAU EAOEUUEAU ENON ONAANATER ERAN LED ETNA EDT 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


ae following hotels are worthy of 
Patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 


SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
Near A.U.A. 


600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 
HOTEL LENOX 


BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
pay Giation- ayaa minutes to A.U.A. Phone 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up. Phone, Haymarket 2981 
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TAKE A TEMPLE TOUR 


To Palestine, Egypt, Turkey, Greece 
in winter, spring or summer. 
Wonderful Yachting Cruise in 


the Mediterranean 

or 
Europe in glorious springtime, 
sailing direct to Spain or Italy, 
and traveling northward to Paris 
and London as summer ap- 
proaches 

or 


Europe on a summer vacation 
trip; wherever you ,like—Bng- 
land, France, Belgium, Holland, 
Germany, Switzerland, Italy, the 
Balkans, Turkey, Greece 


or 


Europe on an inspiring summer 
trip featuring music, painting 
and architeeture in Germany, 
France, Italy, England. 


$308 to $1405 


27 years suecessful experience 
May we send you booklets? 


TEMPLEGIO TOURS 
445 D Park Square Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
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Church Announcements 


THE FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Minis- 
ter, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at 11 
A.M. Sermon by the Minister. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. Church sery- 
ice, Sunday, 11 a.m. The church is open 
daily for rest and prayer. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. . Minister, 
Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D. Church sery- 
ice at 11 A.M. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. 
Kindergarten at 11 A.M. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 
Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Rey. Ed- 
ward A. Horton; D.D., minister emeritus. Rey. 
Eugene Rodman Shippen, D.D., minister. 9.30 
A.M., Church School. 11 a.M., Morning service. 
Rey. William J. Huizinga will preach. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDE, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). A. Wakefield Slaten Ph.D., minister. 
Church seryices at 11 a.m. Visitors are cor- 
dially invited to make themselves known to the 
minister and to sign the Visitors’ Register. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH, Euclid Ave. at East 82d 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton, minister; Miss 
Gertrude H. Taft, director of Religious Educa- 
tion. 9.30 A.M. Chureh School; 11 a.m., Morn- 
ing service. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y.—CHURCH OF TH®P 
SAVIOUR. Pierrepont Street at Monroe Place 
(Borough Hall Subway Station, first Brooklyn 
stop on all downtown Subway trains, five 
minutes from Wall Street). John Howland 
rier D.D., minister. Morning service, 

A.M. 


PARKER MEMORIAL AND BULFINCH 
PLACE CHURCH. Rev. Christopher R. Eliot, 
minister emeritus; Rev. Robert W, Jones, 
minister and director. Afternoon service at 
8.15. Evening service at 7.45. January 18: 
Rev. John H. Dietrich of Minneapolis. “My 
Religion.” Here a Challenge Awaits You! 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. 
Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday- 
school. 9.45 A.M. Morning service, 11 A.M, 
Rev. Maxwell Savage of Worcester will preach. 
Hour of organ music, 4.80 P.m,, by William RB. 
Zeuch, organist. Communion service imme- 
diately after morning service on the first Sun- 
day of each month. All seats free at all serv- 
ices. The church is open daily from 9 to 5, 
All welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Minister Emeritus, Rev. Howard 
N. Brown, D.D. Minister-in-Charge, Rev. John 
Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices, 
Raymond C, Robinson, Mus. Bac., organist and 
choirmaster. Sunday at 11 a.w., Morning 
Prayer with sermon by President W. H. P. 
Faunce, D.D,, LL.D. Daily Services, 12.15 p.m. 
Monday, Organ Recital. Tuesday to Friday 
inclusive, Rev. Trevor Davies, Timothy Baton 
Memorial Church, Toronto, Canada, : 


